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CHAPTER I. 



A SENSATION. 



Across Regent Circus one June afternoon, 
at the top of the season, the sun, droop- 
ing down over Notting Hill, shot his bright 
rays along the broad plane of Oxford Street, 
on a scene of motley and vivacious tumult. 
The tide of traffic, which had been swelling 
all the day along the great channels of Metro- 
politan movement, was now at its height. 
Running with a strong flush from east and 
west, and north, and south, its currents met 
and commingled their varied waters in this 
narrow lock, or strait, where the prismatic 
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2 A WEEK OF PASSION. 

foam and spray from the aristocratic foun- 
tains of Mayfair, Belgravia, or Tybumia 
flashed lightly against the dull, foul, turbid 
torrents that poured from a thousand foetid 
sources of misery and crime; and strong, im- 
petuous currents of trade rushed brusquely 
by the calmer and more indolent eddies of 
wealth and pleasure. Up and down Oxford 
Street, up and down Regent Street poured 
the incessant traffic, brisk, noisy, turbulent, 
with grating sound of wheels, and patter 
clatter of horses' hoofs, and cries of drivers, 
the deep, sea-like murmur of innumerable 
voices, and the tramp and shuffle of count- 
less feet. The lumbering omnibuses, per- 
petually coming and going, discharged or 
embarked with feverish haste hundreds of 
eager passengers, while conductors and 
drivers exchanged injurious compliments 
with the harried, badgered, policemen, who, 
exhibiting an Argus-like vigilance and mer- 
curial activity, strove to give some sort 
of direction to the jangling currents of hu- 
manity that swirled around them. Now and 
then some odd impediment would be rolled 
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into the melee, an overladen truck, a broken- 
'down cab, a fallen horse, an omnibus, with 
an obstinate driver or unmanageable team, 
which would choke up the passage, change 
the currents into a whirpool, and set the 
surging tides a-roaring all about it in hideous 
tumult. Here and there, through the more 
vulgar ruck of waggons, carts, cabs, hansoms 
and omnibuses, fine horses, in magnificent 
equipages, where rank and beauty aired their 
gay plumage on silken cushions, picked their 
way in stately pride. On the pavement the 
crowds of foot-passengers circled and jostled, 
hurrying, idling, sauntering, ogling, staring, 
busy, vacant, alert, sly, mean, elegant, 
shabby, flashy, timid, brazen, guileless, 
vicious, or criminal — a strange congeries of 
misery and gaiety, of sober diligence and 
empty folly, of light, hopeful youth and hope- 
less, disillusioned, perverted maturity — all 
orderly in the midst of disorder, and extern- 
ally polite, if often hiding in their bosoms 
flames of Vesuvian passion and inhuman or 
unsocial sentiment. 

Here, then, this Thursday afternoon, on 
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the twenty-sixth of June, i88 — , at twenty- 
seven minutes past four o'clock p.m. by 
the watch of Sergeant Tugg, of the Y 
division, who took a note of the time — in- 
stantaneously, without any preliminary move- 
ment or outcry, a loud explosion, proceeding 
from the very centre of the Circus, shook 
every heart and fibre of life in that motley 
crowd with fear and trembling. For a 
moment there was a hush, solemn and awful ; 
then a universal outcry, as the shuddering 
crowds rushed from the centre, and palpitat- 
ing foot-passengers dived into the nearest 
shops for shelter, while shouts of ** Fenians!'' 
''Dynamite!" **Nitro-glycerin!" were jerked 
into the air from hundreds of pale and 
quivering lips. The commotion in the road- 
way was appalling. Horses started, snorted, 
plunged, broke away ; vehicles collided 
and jammed their wheels, shouts, shrieks, 
oaths and calls for help filled the air. One 
horse — a magnificent thorough-bred — ^which 
had been close to the spot where the terrifying 
phenomenon occurred, reared high, pawed the 
air for a second or two, showing a chest and 
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neck covered with blood and foam, and then 
falling on the near side, overturned the vehicle 
to which he was attached — an elegant cab, 
driven by a young exquisite, fashionably 
attired, a cigarette between his lips, a flower 
in his button-hole. This young gentleman, 
having come up Regent Street and drawn 
rein only an instant before to allow an omni- 
bus coming from the City to pass, was re- 
markable for his cool manner, the perfection 
of his equipage, the chic of his little tiger, 
the beauty and mettle of his horse. 

When the first movement of consternation 
had subsided, it was seen that a space had 
been cleared in the middle of the Circus, 
not by the dire effects of the explosion, but 
by that strange, instinctive terror which 
decentralises a mob in the midst of which 
•some catastrophe has happened. In this 
free space nothing was to be seen except 
the elegant cab, lying on its side, the mad- 
dened horse struggling to recover his foot- 
ing, the young and fashionable Jehu extended 
motionless, with the cigarette still firmly 
clenched between his teeth, his hat lying 
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some yards away ; while the little tiger, who 
had fallen on his feet, was bravely attempt- 
ing to get a hand on the bridle of the frantic 
animal. Only one other sign of the explo- 
sion, which had sent such a sudden thrill 
through the crowd, was visible. It was a 
hole in the macadam, looking more like the 
depression which would have been caused by 
the perpendicular fall of a cannon-ball of no 
great size, than the cavity one would have 
expected to have been made by a force 
capable of producing the noise and con- 
cussion experienced by the crowd. It was 
evident that the effect of the detonation 
had been intensely localised — many people 
had been shocked, and none apparently 
hurt, excepting always the prostrate dandy. 
Three or four policemen speedily ran, from 
the various points where they had been 
stationed, to assist the only visible victim 
of the accident. But, even as they moved, 
their course was checked — they looked round 
with an expression of mingled wonder and 
fear, for a cry of indescribable horror went 
up from the crowd. It proceeded from the 
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tops of the omnibuses, from coachmen and 
liveried footmen, from ladies in the carriages, 
and people who had been picking their way 
across the Circus on foot. 

'' Blood ! " 

Blood, sprinkled in a fine rain, and here 
and there in large drops, on faces, on hands, 
on bright dresses, and light bonnets, and 
silken sunshades, and delicate-tinted gloves, 
on shiny hats, and ivory shirt-fronts, and 
white waistcoats, and with it here and there 
small knobs and particles of something which 
niade people instinctively shudder and cry 
out, when they became conscious of its pre- 
sence on skin or clothing ! 

What had happened ? 

Amid a scene of wild terror and confusion, 
the babble of a thousand tongues, the gather- 
ing pressure of eager mobs that came run- 
ning up Regent Street, down irom Portland 
Place, and along Oxford Street, East and 
West, breathless, clamorous, asking, " What 
is it? What is it all about ? Who is hurt?" 
— the police vainly strove to keep back 
the crowd, and to acquire some idea of 
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what had actually occurred. It was no easy 
task. 

No one could be found who had seen any- 
thing — no one who had felt anything beyond 
a shock ; no bodies lay about, except that of 
the young gentleman, who appeared to be 
alive, though senseless from a cut on the 
head ; but he was evidently untouched by 
any explosive. There were no palpable signs 
except that rain of flesh and blood, which 
had sent a ghastly thrill of horror through 
the crowd, and a dent in the roadway about 
the size of a French wash-basin. 

Modern science had achieved a fresh 
marvel. A horrible crime had been com- 
mitted in the presence of a thousand people; 
and there appeared to be no traces left, either 
of the victim or the perpetrators. 

Sergeant Tugg, of the Y Division, alone 
seemed to have retained his presence of 
mind. He rapidly gave orders to the two 
or three policemen at hand, and induced a 
few bystanders of steadier nerves than the 
rest to assist in keeping back the crowd. 
One policeman picked up the prostrate gen- 
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tleman, and he was conveyed to a mourning 
shop at the comer, where the young ladies, 
trembling with fear, and palpitating with the 
unusual excitement of having to tend a hand- 
some beau under such circumstances, fluttered 
about him with kind but useless attentions. 
The Sergeant himself seized the horse's 
bridle and managed to pull him up on his ^ 
feet, the broken shafts dangling at his flanks. 
The animal stood trembling ; his face and 
silky chestnut breast seemed to have been 
dashed over with a mixture of crimson and 
black. The policeman looked at his hands, 
which had touched the breast of the horse, 
and saw, with a shudder, that it was blood 
which had drenched the noble creature. 
Looking round keenly, he could find no 
trace on the ground of anything which would 
account for the explosion. The little tiger, 
standing on his toes, held the horse's head 
on the off side, and tried to soothe him with 
his voice. The boy's eyes looked as if they 
would burst from his head, his cheeks were 
deadly pale, his teeth chattered. 

** What was it, young man ? " said the 
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Sergeant. "Was your master a-carrying 
hexplosives through the streets, hey ? '' 

His eye had the severity of Justice in her 
first inquisitive mood. 

" My Lord/' cried the boy, " carrying ex- 
plosions in his cab ! Stuff and nonsense, 
Bobby. Why, didn't you see what hap- 
pened ?'' 

** No, sir, or else I wouldn't -a-hasked you'* 
— ^with dignity. 

The boy stretched his hand. 

"Just as we was arrived there, right by the 
lamp, and my Lord — " 

"What Lord?" 

" Why, the Earl of Tilbury. I should have 
thought you'd a know'd him. My Lord had 
pulled up Pam — that's the horse's name— to 
let a omnibus pass, and I were a looking 
round from behind to see what were up, and 
there — ^right there, where that little hole is — 
there were a gentleman, a short gentleman, 
five feet six or so, passing right in front of 
our horse, when, all of a sudden like — whiff I 
— there was a noise, and he went into ten 
thousand million pieces. I see it in a flash, 
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and I don't know no more. That there on 
the horse's neck and on your hands is what 
come from him, Sergeant. Maybe it's one o' 
them dinamighty-ists." 

Sergeant Tugg examined the boy for a 
moment sternly, as became a member of the 
Force, listening to such a tale from the lips of 
horsey youth, to see whether he was trying to 
" gammon " him ; but the tiger's aspect and 
manner were altogether too serious to admit 
of such a suspicion. He was dreadfully 
frightened, and evidently in earnest, and the 
policeman, while he tried to clean his hands 
with a dirty handkerchief, was so stunned by 
the unheard-of explanation the boy had given, 
that he was only awakened out of his reverie 
by the pressure of the crowd upon him, which 
had become dangerous. He drove his elbows 
out vigorously. 

" Back, I say. Bigby, Wiggets, Jones, 
keep 'em all back ! " 

" What is it ? . What is it ?" cried the crowd. 

The Sergeant could not resist so great an 
opportunity of showing off his official per- 
spicacity. 
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" It's a Fenian houtrage ! A man has 
blown hisself up ! " 

** What does he say ? *' shouted those who 
were out of hearing. 

A stentorian voice, near the guardian of 
public safety, bellowed in a tone of raillery — 

** He says it's a Fenian has blown himself 
up with dynamite ! '' 

A London crowd is as changeable as yeast. 
It ferments or goes flat, or is sweet or sour, 
in a moment. The concourse, which an 
instant before had been shuddering with an 
indefinable horror, now suddenly burst into a 
rattling peal of derision and laughter. 

*'Ha! Ha! Ha!'' 

''Ho! Ho! Ho!" 

" Say, bobby, where is he? Where's he 
^one to ? " 

*' Pick him up, bobby. Save the pieces ! " 

'* Run him in ! " etc., etc. 

Nothing witty, but chaff — none the less 
aggravating to a dignified officer of the 
peace. 

The laughter was prolonged all round the 
vast concourse, which had become massed in 
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the Circus, and through the skirts of the 
crowd, now extending far down the adjacent 
streets, as the report of the Sergeant's theory 
went from mouth to mouth. The idea of a 
Fenian blowing himself w^ in this sensational 
manner seemed to be diverting. 

Sergeant Tugg looked round at the man. 
with the big voice, a stout, florid, yellow- 
haired Yorkshireman, with great, broad 
shoulders, dressed in a light home-spun suit,, 
and showing on his ample bosom about half 
an acre of linen. 

'* Your name, sir ? '* he said. 

*' My name ! What for ? *' said the other, 
laughing. ** You're not going to arrest me 
for telling them what you said ? " 

'* No ; I want you as a witness." 

'* Me ! '' cried the Yorkshireman, looking 
round appealingly to the crowd. '' I know 
nothing about it." 

** Don't you ? Then I want your coat, and 
waistcoat, and shirt." 

He pointed to the articles. 

The Yorkshireman looked down, and for 
the first time became aware that he, too, was- 
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isplashed with spots of crimson and black. 
He turned pale. 

'^By— ! What's that?'' 

*' Blood/' said the Sergeant, with a solem- 
nity which at any other time would have 
struck the observer as comic, as he pointed 
with a huge forefinger. '* Bits of a man's 
flesh among it, I think. There ! see, on your 
shirt, a few hairs — some bits of wool." 

'' Oh, dash it — I say, let's get out of this !" 
said the man, lifting his powerful arms, and 
struggling to back out through the crowd. 

** Not so fast," said the Sergeant, quietly, 
putting his fingers on the man's shoulden 
" Your name and address. I must have those 
things." 

'' So you shall, but for heaven's sake let me 
^o and take them off ! Samuel Hilton, Bever- 
ley, Yorkshire. I am at the Craven Hotel." 

** Good. You will let me have your clothes 
to-night? I will call for them. Stay, do 
jou mean to say that you saw nothing ? " 

'' I saw nothing at all — on my honour. I 
was there — coming this way — but I was look- 
ing round at — at a lady. Suddenly I heard a 
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noise that nearly deafened me, and a strong 
wind like went past me. Then I had to jump 
out of the way of this trap, or it would have 
fallen on me. That's all I know.*' 

The Yorkshireman went off, and the police- 
man turned to look for others. Thereupon 
everyone who had on him any of those small, 
ghastly marks of the disaster began to button 
himself up and get away as fast as possible; 
for Londoners are not fond of going into the 
witness-box at the Old Bailey. It is too rude 
and open a confessional even for the most 
pious of men. 

Nevertheless, by great energy and activity, 
the police, now that they had seized the idea, 
worked at it, and succeeded in getting the 
names of about thirty people who had been 
near the spot, and had either felt the shock of 
the explosion or bore some traces of it about 
their persons. Not one of the crowd was hurt. 
No one, except the tiger, appeared to have 
seen the victim or the agent of the explosion. 
The police were convinced that the boy's 
account was correct. An unknown man, 
dressed as a gentleman, crossing Oxford Cir- 
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cus, in broad daylight, had suddenly exploded 
in the middle of a concourse of moving hu- 
manity, and gone into a hundred thousand 
pieces, leaving no traces except minute spots 
of blood and bits of flesh and clothing, which 
had fallen in a shower over a large space. 
There was no clue to this individual's name,, 
position, address, or to the motives which had 
brought him there, charged with the fearful 
forces by which he had been instantaneously 
reduced to atoms. 

Before midnight the news of the catastrophe 
had spread through all that part of the Metro- 
polis which, during the season, constitutes 
'* London : '' at the Clubs, in the House of 
Commons, at the dinner tables of society, 
nothing else was talked of: it was bruited 
about among the shopkeepers and other de- 
pendents of the wealthy quarters, in the ser- 
vants' halls of Belgravia, Mayfair, Brompton,. 
and Kensington. The evening papers had 
hastily headed their reports, '' Supposed Fe- 
nian Outrage,'' though who were the out- 
ragers and who the outraged, by this strange 
event, beyond the unfortunate person who had 
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spontaneously exploded, the editors did not 
even hazard a guess. It was not, however, 
till next morning that, by means of the inde- 
fatigable reporters and the unwearied printers 
of our colossal service of journalism, the whole 
of the four millions of London were able to 
form a clear idea of what had happened, and 
^« to learn how much, and how little, was known 
about the incident, its victim, and its causes. 
The account of The Thunderer^ which was 
the least sensational, will inform the reader of 
all that had been discovered and suspected 
within the few hours which intervened between 
six in the afternoon of Thursday, the 26th, 
and three in the morning of Friday, the 27th 
instant. 

(From The Thunderer^ 

Yesterday afternoon, at about half-past four o'clock, there 
occurred in Regent Circus one of the most mysterious and 
horrible events which it has ever been our lot to chronicle 
in these columns. In full daylight, in the midst of a crowd 
of pedestrians of all classes, and a current of vehicles of 
every description, a loud and startling explosion took 
place, quite close to the refuge established for the protec- 
tion of foot-passengers in the centre of the Circus. The 
utmost terror was excited in the varied and busy multitude 
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which is always, at that hour, to be foundi especially 
during the season, concentrated at that junction of traffic. 
When the explosion took place a ^udden panic seized 
the crowd, who dashed towards the pavements and into 
the shops, while the disorder and commotion produced 
in the vehicular traffic beggars description. Besides the 
main actor, agent or victim, as we may please to call 
the individual thus incontinently blown out of existence, 
and into atoms so minute that it may be said nothing 
remains of him, there was only one other person 
seriously hurt, and that unhappily a young and dis- 
tinguished member of the House of Lords. We regret 
to have to report that the Earl of Tilbury, who, at the 
moment, was driving across the Circus in his cab, and 
was close to the scene of the explosion, was, owing to 
the sudden frenzy of his horse, thrown out on his head, 
and we learn from inquiries made at the last moment, is 
still lying insensible in the family mansion in Grosvenor 
Place. Sir Alfred Marks and Sir Claude Crampton 
were summoned to a consultation by the family physician. 
Doctor Wilbraham, and have remained with his Lordship 
up to the hour of our going to press. We are deeply 
pained to learn that they have formed a very imfevour- 
able opinion of the case, and Lord Tilbury's mother, the 
Countess of Tilbury, has been summoned from Linton 
to her son's bedside. No sooner had the crowd begun to 
recover from the terror caused by this extraordinary in- 
cident than it was observed that no other damage had been 
done than the formation of a slight depression in the road- 
way at die spot where the victim of this horrible death was 
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standing, and the incidental injury to the Earl of Til* 
bury, which is in itself a sufficiently grave matter. The 
young Earl only came of age a few months since, but his 
distinguished abilities, his rare promise, his vast wealth, 
and his position in society, will create anxiety on his behalf 
among an immense circle of eminent friends. It was some 
time before the police, on the spot, could form any con- 
sistent theory of the cause of the accident. At first it 
was supposed that Lord Tilbury might have been carry- 
ing some dynamite cartridges in his cab; but this was 
promptly denied by his tiger, an intelligent young man 
named Lightbones, who is stated to have behaved with re- 
markable coolness, and who has given the police the most 
important information they possess as to the circum- 
stances of the accident. It appears that the Earl of Tilbury, 
having pulled up suddenly, the young man, Lightbones, 
peered rapidly round the hood of the cabriolet to ascertain 
the cause of the delay. At that instant he saw — only for a 
brief glance — a short, square-built, gentlemanly-looking 
man, clad in some dark vestments, the colour of which he 
had not time to determine, who seemed to be hesitating 
for a moment whether to cross in front of the horse 
alongside an omnibus travelling from east to west. Lord 
Tilbury, who had come from Piccadilly, was going up 
Regent Street. Lightbones had scarcely set eyes on this 
individual, when, to use the expression of the lad himself, 
*' he exploded all to pieces,** with a loud report, scattering 
blood and minute fragments of his body all around for a 
considerable distance. Hats, coats, parasols, &c., received 
a shower of this dreadful human dibris, creating a veqr 
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vivid impression of horror on the startled crowd. The 
neck and breast of the horse Lord Tilbury was drivmg re- 
ceived some portion of the shower, and yet the animal was 
not even singed by the explosion, which seems to have 
gone directly upwards, and not downwards or sideways. 
Singularly enough, however, though the legs and feet and 
boots of the author or sufferer of the accident have en- 
tirely disappeared, along with the rest of his body, the trace 
left by the explosion is comparatively slight, the pavement 
being indented to the depth only of ten inches, to a 
diameter of about a foot or sixteen inches. At the 
moment of the explosion the man was standing between 
the head of Lord Tilbury's horse, and one of the omnibuses 
of the L.G.O. Company, which runs to Notting Hill, being 
about equi-distant from both, but the force of the explosion 
seems to haye been rather in the direction of Lord Til- 
bury, for, on examination, the panelling of the omnibus 
shows few signs of its proximity to the dreadful catas- 
trophe, although its windows were fractured. Hence it is 
conjectured that the explosive substance, whatever it was, 
was placed on that side of the individual which was nearest 
to his Lordship ; but this is mere conjecture, and, in the 
opinion of some theorists, the fact is taken to prove 
exactly the opposite conclusion, namely, that the greatest 
force of the explosion was exerted in the direction where 
it encountered the greatest resistance. This, and other 
interesting problems arising out of this curious and mys- 
terious case, will, however, we are informed, be submitted 
to Professor Green and other experts, and will, doubtless, 
be cleared up in the enquiry which has been ordered by 
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♦the Home Secretary, who, accompanied by the Chief Com- 
missioner and Mr. Sontag, head of the Detective Department, 
visited and inspected the spot at a late hour last night. 

The Coroner for the district, Mr. Walpole Samuelson, 
was immediately notified of the occurrence, but we under- 
stand that he has considerable doubt as to his power to 
open an inquest, seeing that the destruction of the subject 
of the catastrophe was so complete that there is not even a 
remnant for a coroner's jury to sit upon, and consequently 
no means whatever of identification. The matter has been 
Teferred to the law officers of the Crown, and the Coroner 
will be guided by their decision, which will probably be 
-given in the course of to-day. 

It adds an additional trait to the romantic horror and 
mystery of this event that, up to the hour of going to 
press, the police have been totally unable to discover any 
•trace or clue to the identity of the person who has met 
his fate in this strange manner, or to the perpetrators, if 
any, of the outrage. No one appears to have noticed the 
defunct except the lad Lightbones. A Yorkshire gentle- 
man, who has given his name and address to the police, 
and who had his coat, waistcoat, and shirt spattered with 
the remains of the deceased, states that though he was near 
the spot, and felt the shock of the explosion, he had not 
jioticed anyone in his vicinity answermg to the description 
given by Lord Tilbury's servant. No one has as yet come 
.forward to reclaim a lost relative, but possibly, during the 
day, the publicity given through our columns (sic *J may 

* The Thunderer never acknowledges the existence of any other 
imeans of publicity. 
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lead to some communication being made to the police^ 
which will give them a clue. Meantime all is buried in 
pure conjecture. The first idea of the police authorities 
was that the Fenians were concerned in the outrage. But 
the incident is too strange and unique to admit of such an 
explanation. The Fenians have not yet shown any dis- 
position to risk their own lives in their wild and wicked 
efforts to alarm society and mystify the authorities. Sup- 
posing the individual to have been a Fenian carrying a 
machine to be used for the nefarious object of frightening 
the English public, it is quite conceivable that it might 
have prematurely exploded, but it may be presumed that 
it would have been charged with a much greater force 
than was sufficient to blow only one human being to 
atoms. A far more plausible theory is that some chemist 
or mining engineer may have been carrying in his pocket 
a small quantity of nitro-glycerine or a dynamite cartridge, 
for experiment, and have become the victim of his fool- 
hardy carelessness. However k may be, the affair is one 
of the most mysterious that has ever tested the detective 
capacity of our police, and their inquiries and investi- 
gations will be followed by the public with feverish 
interest. 

The Thunderer also published " Another 
account by an eye-witness,'* who as it turned 
out had seen nothing of any consequence, 
but who was able to say so with a certain 
graphic apparatus of suggestion which had 
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struck the editor, and several letters from 
persons who were more or less near the scene 
of the catastrophe when it occurred ; also 
one letter from an enterprising tradesman in 
Piccadilly, who, giving his name and address, 
declared that he had felt the shock of the 
explosion in his shop, and that his watch 
had stopped at the precise moment of the 
catastrophe. 

There is nothing London loves so much as 
a mystery, and this was one of a novel and 
romantic order. The excitement among all 
circles increased during the whole of the 
twenty-seventh of June, and arrived at an 
intense pitch when an evening journal issued 
a '' special,'' stating that a single trace had 
been found of the chief actor in this horrible 
tragedy. A photographer's assistant, in 
arranging the blinds of his studio at mid-day, 
to reduce the brilliancy of the light for a lady 
of a certain age, who was sitting for her 
portrait, had discovered, lying on the ledge 
of a window, at the top of the house, which 
was situated in Oxford Street, about two 
hundred and fifty yards from the scene of the 
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explosion, a human hand, bearing evidence of 
having been violently torn from the wrist of 
its proprietor, and the police now had in their 
possession a valuable, if imperfect, clue to 
the identity of the deceased. The hand was 
a right hand, appearing to have been that of 
a muscular man of past the middle age, who, 
however, was not accustomed to manual 
labour. It was sprinkled on the back with 
fine hairs, had no ring on the finger, but ex- 
hibited one important peculiarity. The upper 
joint of the little finger was bent, as if that 
joint had once been broken. On submitting 
the hand, however, to the inspection of emi- 
nent surgeons, they gave it as their opinion 
that this slight deformity, which would have 
passed almost unnoticed when the owner was 
living, and kept the hand closed or in move- 
ment, was congenital. 

The excitement now rose to the «*^ power. 
The roofs of all the houses within a mile of 
the Circus were searched in the hope of dis- 
covering other relics of the mysterious un- 
known. Scotland Yard was inundated with 
articles gathered on the house-tops, embrac- 
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ing every variety of rejected rubbish, like old 
tooth-brushes, broken spectacles, remnants of 
worn-out boots, pieces of whalebone, broken 
combs, and ragged pieces of clothing, an 
infinity of things which it could be seen at a 
glance were the cdisusl jettison of the dwellers 
in the house-tops of London, and in no way 
whatever connected with the individual whose 
ghastly and original exit from London society 
had created such a sensation. 



CHAPTER II. 

AT THE HOME OFFICE. 

Then happened something which always 
happens in London when the identity of those 
who have perished by crime or disaster is a 
matter of doubt ; a thing which affords the 
police and every reflecting man so much to 
think of regarding the hidden history of that 
great ocean of humanity, the English metro- 
polis. No less than thirteen persons of the 
male sex were, within the next two days^ 
signalised to the police by anxious relatives 
or ofiicious friends as missing, as answering 
more or less correctly to the meagre descrip- 
tion given by Lightbones of the man he had 
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seen ; and some of them as having a deformity 
of the little finger of the right hand ! It is 
impossible to form any theory about such a 
singular mania, but there is no doubt that 
persons exist, of weak intellects and a per- 
verse, petty conceit, who, in default of any 
other means of acquiring a temporary no- 
toriety, will try to gain a factitious import- 
ance by associating themselves, or their 
friends, with some sensational drama. They 
have lost a relative or a friend ; they wish 
to put themselves in evidence, before the 
greatest possible number of people, as being 
connected in some way, however remotely, 
with that about which all the world is talking. 
They are perfectly aware, from the first, that 
the victim or the sufferer is not the person in 
whom they are interested, but that is of no 
consequence. If they can, only for a few 
days, pose as relatives or connections of any- 
one whom crime or accident has made notori- 
ous, if they can only get the whole machinery 
of justice set agoing for a short time, at their 
instance, they fancy that they have acquired 
a certain importance in the eyes of their 
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friends. To do this they will even stretch a 
point and make false statements about dress 
and appearance. They are able ever after- 
wards to say something like this — 

'* You remember the fellow that blew up in 
Regent Circus ? Well, you know, my aunt's 
husband's eldest son by his first wife, who 
was a clerk at Batty and Levison's in the 
City, disappeared only a week before the oc- 
currence. The moment I read of it in the 
papers, I said to myself — ^ That was Joe 
Jackson.' Joe was only five feet six, and 
always dressed in dark clothes. Well, sir, I 
went to Scotland Yard and saw the police. 
Then I was introduced to Mr. Sontag, of the 
Detective Department. Then I had a cor- 
respondence with the Chief Commissioner. 
They laughed at me, sir, and were most 
impertinent. And then I complained of the 
•conduct of the police to the Home Secretary. 
Yes, sir ! I wrote a letter myself to the Home 
Secretary. I received a reply from his secre- 
tary. See, here it is " — he produces it for the 
thousandth time from his pocket. *' * Sir, I 
jam directed by the Home Secretary to ac- 
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knowledge receipt of your letter of the loth 
instant, relating to the conduct of the police 
in regard to the disappearance of Mr. Joseph 
Jackson, and to state that the matter has 
been referred to the Chief Commissioner of 
Police for explanations/ '* 

'' Did you ever get the explanations ? " 

** No. Joe turned up in Buenos Ayres ; he 
had run away with a hundred pounds. But I 
tell you, sir, if ever I have occasion to go to 
Scotland Yard again they'll know who they 
have to deal with. The Home Secretary 
must have given them an awful wigging ! " 

Thus a conceited fool is able to waste the 
time and tax the energies of a great depart- 
ment, and would rather have been kicked 
down the stairs of the Home Office than be 
unable to say that he had been there. 

Often the relatives of some man who has 
disappeared will exhibit the most exasperating 
anxiety to identify him with some discovered 
body which he did not remotely resemble, and 
will insist upon their dismal fancy in the face 
of patent impossibilities. Altogether, the 
policeman, out of comic operas, may sing, 
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with a good deal of doleful emphasis, that in 
reality his *' lot is not a happy one ! " When 
engaged in the pursuit of a criminal he not 
only has to meet and counteract all the wiles 
and tricks of confederates, but he is being 
continually hampered by the children and 
imbeciles who throw themselves between his 
legs. Crops of idle suggestions and foolish 
conjectures, of feeble criticisms and common* 
place counsels, springing from conceited and 
ignorant brains, are harvested, and delivered 
gratis in Scotland Yard ; and abuse, which is 
severe in the inverse ratio of the abuser's 
competence to pronounce an opinion, is often 
showered down on " Bobby's " devoted head. 
Defeated, detected as a humbug, and sum- 
marily ejected from Scotland Yard, the busy- 
body rushes to the press, arid the groaning 
editor, gnashing his teeth, jams down whole 
sheaves of foolish scribblings into his over- 
burdened waste-paper basket. He can bear 
witnesSj at all events, that a time of sensation 
has a fatal influence in developing tbe pestilent 
activity of all the idiots* 

A fair proportion of tiie cases reported ta 
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the police in the present instance were no 
4oubt to be attributed to the egregious and 
mischievous activity of some such persons as 
we have designated ; but, after making every 
allowance, a sufficient number of apparently 
authentic cases were left to make one shudder 
at the extent of the unknown, unsuspected, 
and undiscovered crimes of London life. 

The Home Secretary and the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police, both of whom took a 
keen interest in this case, because of its 
novelty and horror, were distracted with 
vexation and despair at the complications 
introduced by all these cases into the pro- 
blem they were endeavouring to solve. They 
were for the hundredth time appalled at the 
vastness of the mystery of London crime, and 
the inadequacy of their small organization, in 
face of the colossal task of the surveillance of 
four millions of people, whom science and 
civilization were every day furnishing with 
fresh weapons for crime and increased facilities 
for escapng detection. The leading journal 
was some time ago congratulating the age on 
the fact that it was becoming more and more 
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difficult for the criminal to slip from the hands 
of justice. That is probably true in cases- 
where the crime and the criminal are known^ 
and it is only a question of verifying the facts 
of the one, and of detecting and catching the 
other. But those who thoughtfully study the 
crimes that do come to light, or the lurid 
flashes that are sometimes emitted by casual 
circumstances in criminal investigations or 
death-bed confessions, will be convinced that 
there are vast catacombs of underground 
crime which are never illumined even by the 
taper of justice, and still less laid bare to the 
sunlight of publicity. If our book, by showing 
how conceivable it is, without any violation of 
probabilities, in the present state of science 
and organization of society, that great crimes 
may be committed with a reasonable possi- 
bility of escaping detection, should only help 
to excite attention to a secret and tremendous 
peril which underruns our complicated civili- 
zation, we shall not grudge our critics the 
pleasure of discrediting it as a work of art. 

At the Home Office the Minister, the Chief 
Commissioner, and the Chief of the Detective 
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Department,* were met in conclave on the 
morning of Saturday, the 29th of June. Be- 
tween twenty and thirty dockets were spread 
out on the table. On the mantelpiece stood 
a large bottle or glass jar of spirits, and in it 
could be discerned a white body, held in sus- 
pense by a silken thread, depending from the 
centre of a large cork. It was a human hand. 
The Home Secretary, who for purposes of 
social and political tactics is shortsighted, had 
been, for the twentieth time, examining it 
through his large gold pince-nez. 

*' I would give,*' he said, with a sort of 
sigh, as he took off his glasses and tapped 
with them on the bottle, *' a thousand pounds 
to know whose hand that was. We are here," 
he continued, turning round with the pomp 
and solemnity of manner which were habitual 
with him, " we are here in the presence. Sir 
Henry, of one of the most singular and hor- 
rible mysteries that ever startled the nerves of 

* We believe the more correct tithe of this functionary is ** Chief of 
the Criminal Investigation Office ; " but we do not draw any of these 
portraits from life, and as the main purpose of the story is not affected 
by the character or details of the police organization, our sketch erf 
it is rather an ideal than a real one, in some respects perhaps 
showing more what it ought to be than what it is. 

VOL. I. D 
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civilized society or taxed the ingenuity of 
justice." 

The Chief Commissioner, as a bom Eng- 
lishman, was a lover and an utterer of plati- 
tudes ; but his were the platitudes of a man 
of business and fact, and not those of the 
statesman or philosopher. He was eminently 
practical, and did not appreciate very highly 
the pompous and sonorous periods of his chief. 
The statement, however, was beyond con- 
troversy, and he appeared to accept it with 
becoming respect. 

'' True," he said, '' Sir Walter Grandison, 
I have never heard of a more extraordinary 
case ; and these papers and letters only make 
it more difficult to unravel the mystery. You 
have read them — what do you think ? " 

The head of the Detective Department was 
sitting a little apart, with his lips firmly closed, 
his head on one side, his elbow resting on his 
knee, his thumb turning his hat slowly round 
on the flat of the hand. He watched his two 
chiefs with an air of mingled respect and 
compassion, his bright eye twinkling the 
while in a cunning manner, as if to say — " If 
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you gentlemen would leave it to me^ and offer 
a good round reward, I should soon unravel 
the ^ mystery/ as my chief elegantly remarks." 

'' I think/' said Sir Walter Grandison, in 
reply to the Commissioner, '' that there is 
* something rotten in the State of Denmark.' 
The number of disappearances is simply 
phenomenal, and significant of a state of 
society, which is a melancholy reflection on 
our national and social morality." 

The Home Secretary seemed to be elabo- 
rating a leading article for The Thunderer. 

" Dash it ! " said the Chief Commissioner 
to himself. To the Home Secretary he said — 
^* True, Sir Walter Grandison, but, with your 
permission, I meant to inquire of you, as a 
lawyer and Home Secretary, what is your 
opinion about these cases." 

'' Well," replied the Minister, '' if you 
mean, have I formed any theory about them, I 
confess I have not. Some of them appear to 
be genuine, some to be hoaxes. One or two 
of them seem to suggest lines of investigation 
which it would be worth our while to follow 
up ; but, on the other hand, one hardly knows 
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where to begin. If these papers are to be 
believed in, we are asked to clear up a 
dozen private romances. We have neither 
time nor money to waste in frivolous inquiries. 
Is there any one of these cases which, in your 
opinion, points more suggestively than the 
rest to an answer to our enigma ? " 

*' I can hardly say that. Sir Walter, but I 
have gone through them with some pains, and 
have analysed them carefully. Some, as you 
know, are letters, some are reports which have 
been taken down at Scotland Yard or other 
police-stations, from the mouths of people 
coming forward with information. As usual, 
these statements are mostly illusory on the 
face of them, and of no value. Many stupid 
people have a morbid desire to mix themselves 
up in criminal affairs — Others of these state- 
ments are anonymous. And one naturally 
questions the good faith of anonymous com- 
munications. They generally proceed from 
two classes — confederates or imbeciles — the 
latter preponderating. Yet, now and then an 
anonymous communication may be worth at- 
tention. One can readily conceive that there 
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may be personal or family reasons why the 
writers do not wish to be known. There are 
others which are obvious hoaxes. It is hardly 
credible, but it is true, that there is a class of 
persons so low and base in their moral senti- 
ments as to fancy it is a clever or humorous 
thing to hoax the police. Two or three come 
from the clubs, from idle men, who, I believe, 
abound there — you know probably more about 
that than I do — " The Minister bowed with 
a smile, for he was a member of the Whig's 
Club — '^ they are our old friends the officers of 
the army, who seem to have nothing better to 
do than to write ridiculous letters to every 
department of State, and to the public press, 
whenever anything happens about which they 
think they know something. This one, for 
instance, from a Lieutenant- Colonel Smith, a 
retired Indian officer, dated from Bermondsey, 
where he seems to be hiding his laurels on half- 
pay or a pension. It is worth reading. He 
says — 

** It may be of some interest to the Police, 
and vii2cy possibly give them some clue to the 
mystery of the Regent Circus, to learn that, 
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on the morning of Thursday, the 26th inst., af 
twenty minutes past nine in the morning, \ 
took the omnibus from Grange Road, Ber- 
mondsey, for the Bank of England, in order to 
attend a meeting of The People' s Cooked Meat 
Company^ Limited, of which I am a Director, 
and that I distinctly noticed sitting opposite 
to me a short, stout man, apparently of about 
fifty or fifty-five years of age, of florid com- 
plexion, and clad in a suit of rusty black. 
This man attracted my attention by the sin- 
gularity of his manner. He was breathing 
heavily, as if he had been running, and he 
wiped his head, which was nearly bald, with 
an old bandanna pocket-handkerchief, such as 
one was accustomed to see used by military 
men in India, when serving the East India 
Company or the Government of India, as I 
have had the honour to do for nearly forty 
years, having joined the Company's service at 
the early age of 20. His agitated manner led 
me to watch him closely, and I overheard him 
say to his neighbour, who appeared to be a 
friend (or confederate^ — 
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^' ' I had a narrow squeak for it. I wouldn't 
he late for twenty pounds/ 
or words to that effect, indicating a great 
desire to get into the City, which I need 
not remind you would be on the direct 
way to Regent Circus. But the most re- 
markable fact is to come. When we arrived 
in King William Street, City, he took out 
of his pocket an old porte-monnaie^ which 
I observed contained only a few silver and 
copper coins, and as he picked out the fare 
to give it to the conductor, with his right 
hand, I observed that the back of it was 
covered with hairs of a reddish colour, and his 
little finger, which he held stuck out from the 
others, was crooked at the upper joint ! Ar- 
rived at the Mansion House, he jumped quickly 
out of the omnibus and ran down Lombard 
Street, after exclaiming to his friend — ' Sovey! 
(? French, Sauve) Tve five minutes to spare.' 
I have little doubt in my own mind, from the 
descriptions I have read in the public press, 
that this was the very individual who came 
to so lamentable an end in the Circus, and I 
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strongly advise the police to make inquiries in 
Bermondsey as to whether any person of the 
description I have given is missing from that 
district. I may add that I am certain if I saw 
the hand I should know it again. And I am 
quite prepared, if my omnibus fare is paid, to 
come to Scotland Yard to identify the hand 
now in possession of the police, and I may, at 
the same time, be able to give them some 
valuable hints as to the manner in which the 
inquiry should be conducted, having on several 
occasions in India assisted the Commissioner 
of the Ponderababoo District in his investiga- 
tions into crimes committed by the natives, 
and received the thanks of the Lt.-Govemor 
for my services.'' 

" There," said the Chief Commissioner, 
throwing the letter on the table, *' could 
such an imbecile production as that have 
emanated from anyone but an ex-army officer 
with nothing to do, and no brains to do it 
with ? '' 

The Home Secretary smiled, and the chief 
of the detectives grinned, without opening his 
lips, a curious and ghastly operation of which 
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•only a favoured few are capable, while living, 
rand his small eyes twinkled again. 

'* Preposterous ! '' said the Minister, shrug- 
ging his large shoulders. '* But you have 
more important communications than that. 
I remember one or two struck me very 
forcibly." 

" Quite so. But I was about to remark, in 
continuation of my analysis, that some of these 
communications clearly overlap one another, 
and refer to the same cases. Others are quite 
apocryphal. But the net result of my analysis 
is that some thirteen persons are missing, 
of whom three are stated to have finger- 
joints injured, and six a deformity of the little 
finger. Even that is an incredible number 
when we consider that they are declared to 
have become missing within the past fort- 
night, and that the number of persons in the 
population with deformed little finger-joints, 
must be a minute fraction, say, at a guess, 
not one-quarter or one-fifth of one per cent. 
But admit one-half of one per cent, out of four 
millions, that would be one-half of forty thou- 
sand — or twenty thousand persons. Of that 
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twenty thousand, six disappear in a fortnight 
or three per week, making 156 per annum,, 
exactly 7 decimal 80 in the thousand, and 
the normal death-rate from all causes, for the 
entire population, is only about 26 per thou- 
sand ! You see it is impossible, and yet these 
people who send us the information appear to 
be quite sincere, giving minute particulars, 
names, addresses, ages, description, and so 
on/' 

** Have you made any inquiries at the places 
indicated ? *' asked the Minister. 

'* Not yet, at all of them, but the police 
report, do they not Sontag ? that four of the 
cases appear to be authentic.'' 

** They do, Sir Henry," answered the detec- 
tive, shutting his mouth up sharp, after letting 
out these words, as if he were apprehensive 
lest others should run out of it, as the shot 
used to do out of the old-fashioned shot-belts, 
unless they were cunningly handled. 

'* Hum ! " said the Home Secretary. '* It 
is very odd ! " 

The chief detective shifted in his chair, and 
changed legs, and with a preliminary '* hm ! '^ 
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to attract the attention of his superior, he 
said — 

** Has it occurred to you, Mr. Secretary and 
Commissioner, that perhaps some of these 
letters were written expressly to throw us off 
the track?'' 

The Home Secretary, struck by the obser- 
vation, looked round sharply, first at the de- 
tective and then at the Chief Commissioner. 

** Of course that too has occurred to me,*' 
said Sir Henry. ** It is so old a trick. But 
just think how wide and important a combina- 
tion would be needed to carry out a plot for 
misleading us in five or six different cases, by 
a new and different fiction each time ! We 
are agreed in discarding the notion that 
Fenianism has played any part in this drama, 
and I can conceive of no other organization 
which could command either the resources or 
the machinery for such a plot." 

** I am not so sure, Mr. Commissioner,"^ 
said Mr. Sontag. '^This is a very curious^ 
profound, and ingenious problem. I cannot 
bring myself to believe that this is a case of 
suicide. It is hardly conceivable that anyone,. 
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contemplating suicide, would be so diabolical 
as to commit it in this fashion, in the middle 
of a crowd, where the lives of many other 
persons might have been sacrificed along with 
his own." 

'' But it could scarcely have been a mur* 
der ! " cried the Minister. '* There is not a tittle 
of evidence that anyone in the crowd threw a 
cartridge or bomb in that neighbourhood. 
Besides the person who did it would himself 
have run considerable risk/' 

'* True, Mr. Secretary,*' replied Mr. Son- 
tag. " I have put that aside as impossible. 
Moreover, the statement of the lad Lightbones 
is clearly against it, as well as the other cir- 
cumstances. The man seems to have blown 
up spontaneously from within. Now, no one 
ever heard of gases being generated in the 
human system of sufficient force to pro- 
duce this explosion. The man must have 
been carrying the explosive on his person, 
probably in his coat or trousers pocket." 

*' Precisely. Then he knew it was there. 
You can't escape from that conclusion. Well, 
then, he was either carrying it innocently or 
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with some criminal intention. He was going 
to try some experiment or commit some crime 
—in which I include suicide. If his inten- 
tions were innocent, then it is a case of in- 
voluntary suicide. He has punished himself 
for his carelessness and a breach of the law. 
If with criminal intention, then one of two 
hypotheses — the stuff went off prematurely, 
and again he was punished for a breach of the 
law — or, it was sent off of set purpose — in 
which case it is a suicide. Quod erat demon* 
strandum, Mr. Sontag,'* said the Home Secre- 
tary, with a triumphant smile. 

The detective gave his lips a tight squeeze 
for a moment, as if they were a sponge with 
which he was going to wipe away the Minis- 
ter's sophisms as tidily as possible, and 
said — 

'* Pardon me, Sir Walter Grandison, there 
is another hypothesis which you have re- 
jected, but to which you will forgive me for 
recalling your attention ? " 

" What ? " 

" The man may have had the explosive on 
his person without knowing it. You, Sir 
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Walter, have assumed that that was impos- 
sible." 

" Good gracious, Sontag ! " put in the 
Chief Commissioner ; ** that is altogether 
beyond the bounds of probability ! *' 

" I don't know, Sir Henry. It has oc- 
curred to me — may this not have been an 
ingenious and infernal plot to put out of the 
way some man who was obnoxious to power- 
ful and wealthy persons, in such a manner 
as to destroy his identity, and to divert atten- 
tion from the real criminals by the singularity 
and daring of the means employed ? '' 

'* Oh ! Then you come back again to 
Fenianism ! '' 

'** No. I am agreed with you in rejecting 
the idea that there was any political motive 
in this crime." 

** Then what other motive can you possibly 
conceive of for such an infernal plot?" in- 
quired the Minister. 

*^ Well, you know, sir, that we modern de- 
tectives are very cautious about allowing our- 
selves to be drawn away from the main object 
— that of discovering the facts — by theories 
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-as to motive. Still it is sometimes useful to 
try and evolve some theory. I should reply 
to your question thus : Perhaps some very 
rich or eminent person, or family, had a para- 
mount reason for wishing to get rid of this 
man, and a plot, directed by the most clever 
and diabolical ingenuity we have ever had to 
deal with, was formed to destroy him, in such 
a way, so suddenly and completely, and under 
such conditions, that it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to establish his identity, and 
that the police should be led to adopt the 
theory that it was a political crime or an act 
of political vengeance.*' 

^^Pooh! Mr. Sontag,'* said the Chief 
Commissioner, looking at Mr. Sontag with 
some disappointment expressed in his face, 
** we are not living in the thirteenth century 
in Venice or Rome, or in the days of Louis 
the Fourteenth, or even of Frederick the 
Great." 

** I have read history," said Mr. Sontag, 
*' and the result of my reading is to convince 
me that human nature is always the same, 
and that the same sort of crimes can be and 
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will be committed in modem society, as in 
those of ancient Rome or the Middle Ages. 
Every development of intellectualism has been 
followed by fresh developments of crime^ 
When the human mind is quickened into 
movement, that movement will not confine 
itself to one direction, the good and the 
healthy one. The movement pervades the 
entire social being, and arouses the evil 
faculties as well as the good to exceptional 
activity. In our day the improvements in 
the organization of society for self-protection 
and defence impose upon the criminal a 
greater caution and ingenuity in regard to 
the methods employed, and science has made 
it necessary to use more intelligence and 
address ; but we must not forget that, if 
science assists us in detection, it also puts 
into the hands of the criminal weapons more 
powerful, more sure, more secret and difficult 
of discovery, and far more formidable, than 
those which were employed in the times of 
which you speak.*' 

Mr. Sontag had grown quite eloquent. He 
had drawn himself up. He no longer looked 
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like the subordinate, awkwardly sitting by to 
be instructed by his superiors ; he had 
assumed rather the tone and manner of a 
pedagogue lecturing his pupils. The Home 
Secretary was more struck by this alteration 
in Mr. Sontag's manner than the Chief Com- 
missioner, who knew his man. For Sontag 
was a type of the modern detective, in- 
structed, reflective, philosophic. An Eng- 
lishman by birth, he was, as his name im- 
plied, a German by descent on his father's 
side, and he united much of the imaginative 
temperament of the German with the prac- 
tical qualities of the Englishman. 

The two superiors remaining silent for a 
few moments with astonishment at Mr. 
Sontag's sudden evolution, he ventured to 
go on — 

** I have told you before. Sir Henry, that I 
can only account for one or two remarkable 
crimes which have happened of late years, 
and which we have attempted in vain to 
elucidate, by supposing that they were com- 
mitted at the instance of some wealthy and 
unscrupulous person or persons, whose posi- 
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tion and character were menaced, and to 
whom a large expenditure of money, in order 
to assure absolute secrecy and immunity from 
punishment, was a matter of no consequence. 
You remember the case of that young French 
lady who was found dead in her room in her 
lodgings in Moulton Street ? She was about 
to become a mother. You know we had 
reason to believe that she had been met 
and seduced in Paris by one of our most 
wealthy and respectable London bankers, a 
youngish man, M.P., in good society, and 
who had lately married into an aristocratic 
family in England. The girl herself was of a 
noble French family, but in reduced circum- 
stances. They knew nothing whatever about 
the liaison, and when she came to England 
they supposed she was in Normandy. It was 
certain the intimacy had continued off and on 
for two years, and yet all the researches of 
the Paris police could not discover where and 
how they had met. Only one person could 
be found who knew anything about it — a 
woman friend, to whom she had confided her 
condition, and to whom she had written one 
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letter from London. The poor lady, having 
lieard of his marriage, had come here re- 
solved to make him settle a handsome 
fortune on her and her child, or else to 
denounce him. That she had seen him once 
in London we knew from that single letter. 
In it she referred to his name only by initials. 
Her friend had never seen him, did not know 
liis name. In her letter she said she had 
asked him to settle on her half-a-million of 
francs, which proved that she believed him to 
be a man of princely wealth. She was a 
beautiful woman, and everything about her 
— her dress, toilette, baggage, jewels — all 
showed that, whoever he was, the man had 
•entertained her in a handsome manner. Well, 
no evidence whatever could be obtained of 
that interview. No one had ever seen the 
man with her in London — no one in Paris, 
In London, as her letter stated, and as we 
Icnew from her landlady, she made the ac- 
quaintance of a Frenchwoman, who was no 
•doubt put on her track. This woman pre- 
tended to be able and anxious to help her. 
One day she was ill. The Frenchwoman 
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said she would send her a French doctor. 
She went away, and was never seen again. 
We could find no trace of her. But the so- 
called doctor came, in the evening at nine 
o'clock. He remained in the lady's room 
about half-an-hour. He was a short, slight 
man, of delicate features, and wearing a 
small dark moustache and imperial, and 
dressed in a light grey ulster. When he left 
he stated that he had given her a sleeping 
mixture, and that she was not to be dis- 
turbed. The landlady, however, went into 
the room before going to bed, and found her 
lodger motionless — dead — an empty bottle, 
marked * Laudanum,* by her side. This was 
a blind. The English doctor who was called 

in was , of Brook Street, a very clever 

fellow. He noticed a peculiar odour about the 
face, and some appearance of the skin, which 
was very fine and delicate, as if a strong irri- 
tant had been applied to the face. There were 
traces of the same odour on her night-dress 
and the pillow, as if the essence had been 
used in considerable quantity, and, possibly 
in the course of a struggle, had been scat- 
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tered about. The stomach, on examination, 
contained no traces whatever of poison.*' 

"How, then, was it done?'' said the 
Minister. 

'* Dr. said he had no doubt it was 

done by applying to her face a piece of Hnen 
saturated with a mixture of chloroform and 
prussic acid — in fact, the same mixture which 
killed the celebrated Dr. Toynbee, while he 
was experimenting on its effects on tne ear. 

Dr. 's opinion was that it was applied 

like a mask, the linen being placed under oil 
silk, which he said would increase the irritant 
power of the chloroform, and accounted for 
the reddened appearance of the skin. All 
her letters and papers had disappeared, but 
there was no robbery of valuables. Now, Sir 
Henry, have you ever been satisfied with the 
view of the coroner's jury that this last 
visitor was the lover who had seduced her, 
and who murdered her? We never found 
the man in the grey ulster, and I will tell you 
why. I am persuaded we should have looked 
for a woman. Moreover, I always had a 
suspicion that, earnest as you and I were to 
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penetrate this mystery, we never had ai 
chance. Our subordinates never worked at 
it with any energy. There was something 
behind that. The man who was concerned 

« 

could afford to pay handsomely to suppress 
the pursuit — and did. Nay, I will say more. 
There was some solicitor in London who 
knew all about it, and who managed the 
business for the millionaire. But you see 
there was no evidence whatever to fix him,, 
and when we made a delicate approach to- 
him he was very indignant, and said he knew 
nothing whatever about the woman. We 
had nothing beyond those initials in the 
letter, and the poor lady's description of his 
personal appearance, which is a striking one,, 
and so there we had to leave it — ^a mystery to 
be cleared up at the day of judgment, if there 
ever is one.'' 

** Never mind about the day of judgment,. 
Mr. Sontag. Your Straussism is your own 
private affair, and is better omitted from your 
official appreciations. I am afraid that all 
you say and suspect about that case is only 
too near the mark," said the Chief Commis.- 
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sioner. ** I have always been dissatisfied 
about it. The truth is that, without absolute 
proof, we cannot risk charges against people 
of high position and great wealth. As you 
say, they have an immense power of pur- 
chasing or securing the suppression of 
evidence.'' 

" Well, Sir Henry, why may not this case be 
one of the kind I have referred to ? It is not 
an ordinary case. Though, on the face of it, 
it looks so vulgar, and stupid, and outrageous, 
it is altogether too mysterious to be ac- 
counted for by any commonplace, theories. 
Take my word for it, the real criminals — for 
I am sure it was no suicide — are either politi- 
cal conspirators, and that I don't believe, for, 
if I am not mistaken the man was an English- 
man, and neither Fenian, Nihilist, nor Socalist 
— or they are people who are of such position 
and wealth that, when these were menaced, 
they would hardly hesitate to commit any 
crime or go to any expense to save them- 
selves from discovery." 

*' There is something behind all this, 
Sontag ! " said the Chief Commissioner, 
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looking at his subordinate sharply. ** You 
have some information ! " 

Mr. Sontag smiled without parting his 
lips. 

** Out with it, man ! What is it you have 
found out ? Several of these letters point 
to a political motive." 

^' Precisely, Sir Henry," said Mr. Sontag. 
** And having examined them closely, I am 
satisfied with regard to those, that, though 
they are in different handwritings, they all 
came from the same source. They are simply 
red herrings trailed across our path. The 
same man composed them all ; he is a lawyer. 
The turns of expression are similar in each, 
in spite of his effort to vary them, which 
proves that he is a legal practitioner accus- 
tomed to one formal manner of expression, 
and not a man of high literary culture or 
practice in style. The style is that of a 
solicitor, and a clever one. But you are 
right, I have some information, and I will 
tell you why I am certain that this is not 
a political outrage." 

*' Come now," said the Minister, settling 
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himself down in his chair and looking at 
Mr. Sontag with interest, '* this looks more 
like business. Go on, please.'' 

'* Well, sir, the boy Lightbones is a sharp 
boy, a peer's servant, and none are quicker 
than gentlemen's servants to detect a real 
gentleman from a false when they see one. 
He tells me that, from the view he had 
of the man, he is certain he was a * gentle- 
man.' " 

** Why he only saw him for two or three 
seconds, did he ? " said the Home Secretary. 

'* And for a sharp-eyed boy, Mr. Minister, 
that I hold was enough. Take my own case. 
I have a trained eye, not so quick as Houdin's, 
but pretty quick for all that. Give me a full, 
fair glimpse of a man, dressed on a summer 
day, standing in broad daylight on a pave- 
ment, . and I think I could rely pretty well 
on the correctness of my appreciation of the 
general character of the objective person- 
ality in question." 

Mr. Sontag' s German side was turning 
outward. 

'* But, surely," said the Home Secretary, 
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who evinced more interest in the philosophic 
appreciations of Mr. Sontag than he had 
in the discussion of the pros and cons of 
actual facts, " you couldn't tell whether 
your * objective personality/ as you term 
it, was a banker or a doctor? '* 

** No, Mr. Secretary, I don't think I could 
go into those refinements in so short a time, 
though, with a few minutes' observation, I 
could guess correctly, in nine cases out of 
ten, even so closely as that. But I could 
tell you, Sir Walter, with some confidence, 
whether he was an aristocrat, or a trades- 
man, or a workman. I could tell you whether 
he was a gentleman, by which I mean belong- 
ing to the cultivated classes and the profes- 
sions, or a shopman, or a publican, or a swelU 
mobsman ; I might even, I think, tell you 
whether he was a military man or a civilian, 
an actor or a jockey, a gentleman out at 
elbows or a servant out of place, but I could 
not, without closer study, go into the finer 
shades of character. There is really nothing 
extraordinary about this. The rapidity of 
observation is the artist's faculty. He has 
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a quick glance, which takes in all the out- 
lines, all the details of form and colour ;^ 
and the real artist has, besides that, an 
intuitive sense of the character of the ob- 
ject he looks at. Every good detective is 
an artist with the poetry suppressed — *' 

** I should tell you, Sir Walter,'' said the 
Chief Commissioner, who seemed pleased 
at the way in which his subordinate was 
coming out, ** that Mr. Sontag's art is not 
suppressed. He has exhibited some very 
pretty pictures at the Water-colour Society's 
Exhibition." 

Mr. Sontag's face took on a sort of faint 
water-colour blush at his chiefs compliment^ 
and he went on — 

** When natural quickness of observation 
is trained, then you get, as in Houdin's 
case, almost miraculous results. You re- 
member he could pass a shop window at 
a walk and afterwards catalogue and describe 
every object in it. However, I only wished to 
explain that it is quite possible young Light- 
bones is correct in his appreciation of the 
person he saw. I had him for an hour in 
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a window in Parliament Street and tested 
him by making him glance rapidly, at 
passers by, while I said, ^ One, two, three/ 
and he rarely made a mistake in distinguish- 
ing a ' gentleman ' from persons well-dressed, 
but obviously belonging to the classes that 
work and trade. His power of seeing and 
appreciating is exceptionally rapid, and it 
strikes me he would make a good detective, 
for he is sharp as needles. He even thinks 
now that he could recognise the man's face 
if he saw a photograph. I questioned him 
closely. The figure evidently made a vivid 
impression, which came back after the fright 
was over. I took a note of his recollections 
— such as they are. ' Large, square face, 
rather brown-black bushy eyebrows — nose 
round' — he saw the front face, and a large, 
prominent nose would give that impression 
at a hasty glance — 'mouth quite straight — 
it seemed like a slit in a money-box * — that 
is a very striking and important detail — 'big, 
square chin — whiskers, dark hair, no beard 
or moustache/ You observe the lad has a 
pretty fair picture of the man in his memory. 
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Now we have minute descriptions of all the 
Fenian suspects on both sides of the Atlantic, 
but none resembles this. Again, the boy^s 
impression of the man's age is that it was 
over fifty. His hand confirms it. The 
surgeons say it is not the hand of a work- 
man, and you can see it is not. Though it is 
muscular, it is a gentleman's hand. The 
nails are well kept, it is white and soft, not a 
hand accustomed to tools, though it might 
have managed a cricket bat or a pair of oars 
with strength and address. The Fenians 
may have among them persons who have 
been clerks or professional men of a low 
order, but they certainly have no gentlemen. 
I abandon the Irish theory altogether. Well, 
then, it is said a chemist or mining-engineer 
may have been taking home some nitro- 
glycerin to experiment upon. But you see 
we have not had a single person of that 
description reported to us as missing. Here 
is the list. A barrister — they are always 
disappearing; it is a precarious profession 
for any but a solicitor's son. Two solicitors 
— ditto— they, however, generally take some- 
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thing with them. A clergyman — perhaps 
gone over to Rome. A 'gentleman', that is 
a person of no occupation — ^we are enquiring 
about him — and a financial agent — I wonder 
there is only one this week — a stockbroker. 
Lastly, there is a gentleman of some posi- 
tion and importance, the agent or steward of 
the Earl of Selby, who came up from Yorkshire 
on the 20th, and was to have met the Earl in 
his house in Portman Square at five o'clock 
on Thursday afternoon, and never turned up. 
This gentleman's name was Barton." 

'* Lord Selby's steward ! " cried the Home 
Secretary. ** Why Lord Selby is a relative, 
and was the guardian of Lord Tilbury. What 
an odd coincidence ! " 

'* The coincidence would be even more odd 
were the very man who was blown up to turn 
out to be this same Mr. Barton. In my 
opinion, we should adopt the theory, odd as 
it may seem, that the victim is this Mr. 
Barton, and devote our best attention to 
elucidating his fate." 

The Minister and the Chief Commissioner 
looked earnestly at Mr. Sontag. 
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"What can be running in your head?'' 
said the Commissioner. 

** In the first place, sir, Mr Barton's little 
finger had a peculiarity which answers to that 
of the hand on the mantelpiece. The pecu- 
liarity was congenital. The surgeons declare 
that the crook of the joint in this hand 
is congenital. In the second place, the 
description given of Mr. Barton answers to the 
description given by Lightbones. Unhappily, 
that gentleman always objected to sit for his 
photograph, so that we cannot use that means 
of identification. The only portrait of him is 
a painting, twenty years old. In the third 
place, his son, who was with me last evening, 
is prepared to swear that that is his father's 
hand." 

Both the high officials started. 

'* Why the — didn't you tell us all this be- 
fore ? " said the Home Secretary, peevishly, 
'* instead of wasting our time in genera- 
lities." 

** Because, Mr. Secretary, the evidence is, 
unfortunately, far from conclusive, and a 
charge has been lodged against Mr. Barton 
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by the Earl of Selby^s own solicitors, of having 
run away with a quantity of bonds." 

" Hum ! It seems to be a pretty kettle of 
fish." 

*' Fourthly, Sir Walter and Mr. Commis- 
sioner, I have an extraordinary piece of 
evidence, the minutest piece of evidence that 
ever was produced in a court of justice. Ten 
minutes before the catastrophe, Mr. Barton 
was in the shop of Lund, the watchmaker, in 
Regent Street. He called for a watch he had 
left to be cleaned and put in order. I went 
there this morning. Well, I walked out of 
Lund^s shop, and leisurely up Regent Street 
towards the Circus, which they told me was 
the direction he had taken in leaving the shop, 
with my watch in my hand. It took me 
exactly nine minutes and fifty-two seconds to 
reach the spot where the catastrophe of 
Thursday occurred." 

** Singular!" said the Home Secretary, 
with an air of raillery, and giving his left 
eyeUd, which was nearest the Chief Commis- 
sioner, a sort of twitch, which might, in a less 
majestic person, have been taken for a wink. 
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" You don't mean to say, Mr. Sontag, that you 
believe that a man, who was about to blow 
himself up in Regent Circus, would call for 
his watch, to take it with him into the other 
world, do you ? " 

** Mr. Secretary, with submission, I don^t 
think the individual in question blew himself 
up at all.'' 

** Well, but really, Mr. Sontag, who could 
have blown him up ? " 

'* That is the question," said Mr. Sontag, 
shutting his Hps up tight, and squeezing his 
eyes almost to pin points. 

The two great officials now experienced a 
reaction against the favourable opinion they 
had formed of the chief detective's astuteness. 
They began to feel that the German and 
philosophic side of his nature was getting the 
better of his practical sense. Mr. Sontag 
realized this change in their feelings. 

** I beg pardon, gentlemen," he said, ** I will 
produce this minute piece of evidence which 
has had so strong an influence on my mind." 

He took out a porte-monnate, opened it 
cautiously, extracted from it a small piece of 
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folded white paper, extracted again from that 
a second piece of folded paper, looking like a 
baby^s powder. Holding it carefully aside, 
so as not to breathe upon it, he rose and ap- 
proached the Home Secretary. The Chief 
Commissioner also rose, and came nearer. 
The moment was evidently, in Mr Sontag's 
opinion, a solemn one. 

** Pardon me, Mr. Secretary — Mr. Commis- 
sioner — will you kindly hold your breath, 
while I open this paper?'' 

He pushed back the edge of the paper with 
his fore fingers very gingerly. He had the 
air of a prestidigitator, who is about to perform 
a miraculous trick, which he knows will suc- 
ceed and confound all scepticism. 

In the middle of the paper was a speck, 
about the size of a lady's patch, but instead 
of being black, it was white. 

Taking out of his pocket a magnifying- 
glass, the detective presented it to the Home 
Secretary, and turning away his face, so as 
not to breathe on the paper, but keeping one 
eye on the precious morsel all the while, he 
said — 
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*^ Do you see, Sir Walter ?^^ 

The Minister, who had grown red in the 
face, turned his nose away, and drew a deep 
breath, as he handed tlie glass to the Chief 
Commissioner. 

** I see,'' he said, '* a small piece of white 
enamel, and on it three very small letters, 
-which I make out to be HAM.'* 

Sir Henry, who had examined the thing, 
nodded, 

" Precisely,'' said the detective, as he 
cautiously refolded the paper. ** And what 
do you make of that ? " 

" There is no use in putting conundrums to * 
us," said the Home Secretary, testily. '■ Be 
^ood enough to tell us, Mr. Sontag, what 
you make of it." 

'' Well, Mr. Minister and Sir Henry," said 
the detective, gravely, **the watch which Mr. 
Barton usually carried, and which he had on 
him that day, for he took it out of his pocket 
and had it set by Lund's chronometer, was a 
beautiful chronometer watch, with a white 
face, and the maker was Frodsham, of the 
Strand." 
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The two officials started. 

" The other watch, which he had left to be 
overhauled, was a Swiss watch, a valuable 
one, and he said he meant to give it to his 
son. Now, if I can prove that this minute 
piece of white enamel, bearing the last three 
letters of the name of Frodsham — letters pre- 
cisely Hke those of a veritable Frodsham,. 
which I have this morning obtained from the 
maker *' — he took out of his pocket a watch, 
and touching the spring of the case, disclosed 
a white watch-face, bearing the maker* s name 
in letters incontestably similar to those on the 
piece of enamel — ^*if, I say, I can prove that 
this* piece of enamel came from the body of 
the man who was killed in the Circus, will 
that have any influence on your minds ? " 

** Where did you get that fragment ? *' cried 
the Chief Commissioner, astounded. 

'^ You remember, Sir Henry, that a York« 
shire bailiff, named Hilton, was close to the 
scene of the catastrophe at the time, and was 
sprinkled with the remains of the deceased ? 
Yesterday I submitted the clothes to a careful 
examination, with a powerful glass. Hilton 
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was wearing a homespun suit. At the fold of 
the collar I found a clot of blood, and held, 
partly by the clot, and partly by the wool, I 
discovered a minute fragment of metal or 
glass, which nearly escaped me. I was 
curious. I took it and placed it in a wine-glass, 
and washed it. You havie seen what it is. I 
instantly guessed it was part of a watch-face, 
and I examined the names of all the watch- 
makers in the directory for any which gave 
the combination of letters existing on the 
fragment. My inquiries lead me to suspect 
— at least — that this may be a portion of Mr. 
Barton's watch, and if it could only be proved 
that it was, I should require no further proof 
of the identity of Mr. Barton with the sub- 
ject of our problem. His son was with me 
last night. He is a clever and reticent young 
man, but after learning all that I have just told 
you, he stated that he was satisfied that His 
father was the person who had perished in the 
Circus, • and that he should act accordingly. 
My belief is that he entertains similar sus- 
picions to my own, for some reasons known 
only to himself, and which I could not in- 
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duce him to disclose. But I shall know 
them/' added Mr. Sontag, shutting his lips 
with a quick movement, and nodding his 
head. 

** But/' said the Chief Commissioner^ 
*' Lord Selby and Lord Selby's solicitors have 
been moving heaven and earth to discover 
Mr. Barton^ s whereabouts — they say he has 
run away with a lot of important and valuable 
papers. I really cannot understand, Mr. 
Sontag, what direction your suspicions are 
pointing in ! '' 

Mr. Sontag still kept his mouth tightly 
shut, and put on the air of a man who would 
say, ** Oh, well ! Think what you like — I 
know what I am about ; '' but it was aggra- 
vating that he did not impart any further 
grounds for his convictions. 

*' Whew ! " ejaculated the Home Secretary, 
throwing himself back in his chair and ad- 
dressing the ceiling. ** Let me see. The 
young Earl of Tilbury's mother is a Selby. 
The old Earl of Selby, her father, and father 
of the present Earl of Selby was very fond 
of her, and he also took a fancy to his 
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grandson, Lord Tilbury. You know he did 
not live in England latterly ; he lived on the 
Continent and never saw his son, the present 
Earl, for twenty years before his death. 
There had been a deadly quarrel between 
them about the late Countess of Selby. 
His rental was over thirty thousand a 
year. He was close-fisted, and saved, and 
purchased Linton, which he left, I believe, to 
Lady Tilbury for life, with remainder to her 
son, and a lot of money besides. She has 
always been on good terms with her brother 
Selby, who succeeded to the family estates. 
The late Earl of Tilbury left a colossal for- 
tune, and constituted the present Earl of 
Selby and Fairway, the banker, executors and 
guardians of young Tilbury. Fairway died 
about eight years ago. Tilbury came of age 
last February — you remember all the fuss 
about it — nearly all the English nobility took 
part in the rejoicings, which were held in a 
dozen counties. The Earl of Selby is abso- 
lutely above suspicion of any kind, one of the 
wealthiest and most distinguished men in the 
peerage. If your suspicions, Mr. Sontag, 
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point at him, I must tell you frankly they are 
simply absurd. You are only wasting time. 
These coincidences you mention are curious, 
certainly, but you see yourself you have 
nothing conclusive. You must look some- 
where else, Mr. Sontag.'* 

The detective only pursed up his eyes more 
tightly, and remained silent. The Chief Com- 
missioner was thoughtful and said nothing, 
but the subordinate read dissatisfaction in the 
face of his chief, and seeing that it was use- 
less to purisue the subject any further at that 
moment, he took up his hat to go. 

*' Good day, Mr. Sontag,'' said the Home 
Secretary, in a tone half ironic, half earnest. 
^* Do not allow your Teutonic love of poetry 
and mystery to get the better of your sound 
EngHsh common-sense. There is no Vehm- 
gericht in England, and although Royal 
Princes and noblemen may be Freemasons, 
no English peer will become the associate of 
conspirators and assassins.'* 

Mr. Sontag bowed, and went away. 

*' He is a clever fellow,'' said the Chief 
Commissioner, when his subordinate had dis- 
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appeared, " but I notice that sometimes he 
has a tendency to proceed rather by intuition 
than by induction." 

'* Ha ! " replied the Home Secretary, with 
a smile. "If you were married, Sir Henry, 
you would know how frequently people who 
do that make wonderfully sharp hits." 

Sir Henry laughed and took his leave. 



CHAPTER III. 

IS HE SINCERE? 

On the morning of Monday, the 30th of June^ 
at about eleven o^ clock, a young man, care- 
fully dressed in deep mourning, and who^ 
though he did not exhibit that subtle distinc- 
tion and quiet assurance of carriage which is 
given by a consciousness of aristocratic birth 
and social eminence, yet had the appearance 
and manner of one who has been accustomed 
to mix in the best society, presented himself at 
the door of the great family mansion of the 
Tilburys, in Grosvenor Place, one of the 
largest and most imposing, if not the least 
ugly, of the structures which, some twenty 
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years since, shouldered out of that aristo- 
cratic quarter the dingy brick shops and 
dwellings erected nearly a century before by 
the original lessees of the Duke of West- 
minster. 

The grey-headed servant, who, to answer 
the modest appeal of the bell, had emerged 
from his leather-hooded seat in the hall, where 
he had been perusing at his ease The Morning 
Post J and who bore on his wrinkled face the 
traces of sleeplessness and anxiety, started 
when he saw the young gentleman who was 
standing under the portico. 

'* Is her Ladyship at home, Simpson ? '' said 
the visitor. 

** What, is it you, Master Barton ? How 
you have changed to be sure ! You have 
grown a moustache. Will you please to come 
in a moment ? though I know you can't see 
her Ladyship.^' 

The young gentleman, who appeared to 
have great self-possession, said nothing until 
the old man had shut the door, and turned to- 
wards him. He glanced rapidly round the 
great hall, with its marble floor, its scagliola 
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pillars and panels, its lofty ceiling a la 
Rennaissance, violently gilded and painted 
by Italian artists, its furniture of rich maho- 
gany, and the heavy Moorish curtains which 
acted as portieres between the outer and 
inner hall, and he said in a low voice — 
"Is there anyone within hearing? '* 
*' No, Mr. Barton,*' replied the man. *' The 
two footmen are downstairs having something 
to eat. You know, everything is upset here. 
We are kept up all night — hardly get any 
sleep — doctors coming and going — people 
caUing to enquire — look at that basket of 
cards — there's bushels of 'em in the library — 
lawyers prowling about, and what not. I tell, 
you, Master George, I don't know whether 
I'm standing on my head or my feet. I've 
had no sleep for four nights, since they 
brought my Lord home senseless. And 
there he is now, lying just as he came in 
a Thursday night, and we every minute ex- 
pecting to hear that it's all over with him, 
poor fellow! O, Master George! Master 
George ! I don't know what I'm doing or 
saying, and can hardly hold myself up 1 " 
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And the old man sank down in his great 
chair, and covered his eyes for a moment 
with his skinny hand. 

"It is dreadful ! '' said the young gentle- 
man in a short, hard tone, the lines of his 
face setting like those of a wooden image. 
His complexion was brown and dark, his face 
one of great and striking power, not hand- 
some, but agreeable ; a straight prominent 
nose, with finely chiselled nostrils, brown 
eyes of extraordinary depth and luminosity, 
the luminosity which gives such magnetic 
power to a dark eye ; hair almost black, 
coming down in a mass over a broad fore- 
head, low but full, in which the organs of 
perception were strongly but finely marked ; 
and his well-shaped eyebrows projected over 
the eyes, adding to their singular beauty and 
power. Under a dark moustache, cut 
straight across the lips, a mouth straight, 
thin-lipped, resolute, and below a deep 
square chin, closely shaven. He was not 
tall, but his broad shoulders, erect and robust 
body, and the firmness with which he held 
himself on his feet, as well as the mus- 
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cular appearance of the right hand, * which 
ivas ungloved, and browned by the sun 
and air, testified to considerable strength. 
Had anyone looked closely at the hand, he 
would have seen that its back was covered 
with short, downy hairs, and that the nail-joint 
of the little finger being slightly, almost 
imperceptibly, bent inwards, could not be 
straightened with the rest of the fingers. 

He remained silent for a minute, while old 
Simpson kept his eyes covered with his hand. 
When he removed it they looked red and 
fatigued. 

*^ Simpson,'^ said the young man, '^ I want 
to see the Countess — in fact, I must see her/^ 

*^ You, Mr. George ! *' cried Simpson in an 
accent of surprise. ** Why you know that 
you can't see her! I have had to shut the 
door in the face of her dearest friends. Why, 
there's been telegrams here from royalty, and 
J don't believe she's even seen 'em — the 
Earl answers them. She even refused to see 
Mr. Pollard — he's her man of business, you 
know — and he's been here three tim^s, and 
said he must see her — just as you say — 
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but it ain't no use ; she won't leave the EarPs 
room. I don't know that Lord Selby has 
spoken to her yet." 

*' Has the Earl been here ? " 

''Been here? He's here almost all the 
time. He sees 'most everybody. He's here 
now. Will you see him ? Perhaps that's 
what you want ? " 

'' No," replied the young man with an 
emphasis and a deepness of tone which 
would have struck a more intelligent ob- 
server than the hall-porter as significant of 
some powerful emotion. 

He paused a moment looking irresolutely 
at Simpson. Then he seemed to take a 
sudden decision. 

''Simpson," he said, "you knew that my 
father was lost ? " 

" Lord bless my soul ! Of course I heard 
it Master George. Why — my head is so 
upset that it never struck me when I saw 
you — why, the Earl is in a terrible wax about 
it, so his people say. Ay ! your father ! There's 
been detectives with his Lordship, one of his 
gentlemen told me. And they do say — I beg 
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pardon, Mr. George — I was forgetting myself 
— you and your father was always respected 
in our circle, you know." 

The young man's eyes glowed so at the 
moment when the fatal gossip was coming 
out, that Simpson stopped, alarmed. 

'* Well, go on Simpson,'' he said, in a dry^ 
hard voice. *' What do they say ? " 

** They say he has gone off with papers 
worth hundreds of thousands of pounds." 

" It's a lie ! " said the young man. 

Then suddenly checking himself and re- 
covering his dignity, he made a tremendous 
effort to subdue the violent flame in his eyes, 
and the terrible contraction his features had 
undergone as he uttered the denial. 

'* Simpson," said George Barton, solemnly, 
and with a forced gentleness of tone and 
manner, *' my father is dead." 

By a gesture he showed the servant his hat, 
which bore a broad mourning band. 

** Dead ! " exclaimed the old man. *' Mr. 
Barton dead ! It can't be, Mr. George. Why 
only an hour ago, as the Earl of Selby were 
talking there, at the foot of the staircase, 
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with Sir Alfred Marks, Sir Alfred says — 
* Heard anything of your steward yet, my 
Lord ? ' And the Earl says — ' No, d — him. 
I expect he's in Spain by this time/ '' 

*' H'm/' said George Barton grimly, half 
to himself, ** Lord Selby also has his chateaux 
en Espagne ! He does not know that my 
father is dead, eh ? '* 

*' Who is that talking so freely about Lord 
Selby ? *' said a sharp, clear- toned voice, as 
the thick curtains were thrust aside by a ner- 
vous hand, while a long, thin, and strangely 
powerful face was pushed forward, and two 
keen grey eyes peered into the hall ; one of 
those faces which carry the marks of a thou- 
sand storms, a thousand varied experiences — 
of passions dead, of passions still aglow, of 
intellect worn and weary, of intellect still quick 
and active, of faded hopes and living ambi- 
tions, of desires extinct, of desires unsatiated 
— ^with coolness, reserve, audacity, hauteur, 
shrewdness, force, all shown together ; in the 
grey eyes with their corners drawn down by 
a network of wrinkles, in the full lips, round 
whose edges played such a variety of ex- 
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pressions, in the long, d.eep, narrow chin, 
whose point carried a thin grey tuft, in the 
tall forehead and high arched head, sparsely 
covered with grey hairs carefully barbered ; 
while across the forehead there ran delicate 
horizontal lines, which changed, and quivered 
at the emotions of the spirit within. Young 
Barton did not require to study that face. 
He had known it from his infancy. It had 
a strange charm for him, though he had 
never been able to regard it with confidence 
or affection, though he could not but admire 
its force and even majesty, and though it was 
the countenance of his most noble and re- 
spectable godfather which now appeared so 
suddenly before him. 

The Earl, by a quick movement, parted 
the curtains and took a step forward. Like 
lightning his eye had taken in the figure of 
George Barton, who, thunderstruck, never- 
theless by an instinctive movement, made a 
bow and drew himself up. 

Everything about this extraordinary peer, 
his perceptions, his thoughts, his judgments, 
his decisions, seemed to have the quickness 
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^nd vivacity of lightning. In an instant his 
face passed through a marvellous variety of 
expressions — astonishment, anger, scorn, then 
it assumed a sudden gentleness and urbanity. 

" You here, George Barton ? '* he said, 
modulating his voice and making it almost 
paternal and caressing. ''How are you ? 
Have you come to give me some good news 
about your father ? *' 

" I don^t know, my Lord, how you will 
consider it, whether good or bad,'' replied the 
young man in a peculiar tone; ''but'' — he 
suddenly put his hand to his head as if to 
retain his anguish, and his voice broke — " he 
— he is dead ? " 

" Dead?" cried the Earl. " Are you sure 
of this ? How do you know ? " 

" My Lord — the unfortunate person who — 
ivas the cause of the accident to the Earl of 
Tilbury — the mysterious person who — " 

" Stay ! " interrupted the peer, putting his 
hand on the arm of the young man. " We will 
not talk here. Come with me into the library." 

In this attitude, half-familiarly he drew 
young Barton between the curtains. Sud- 
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denly he stopped, released the young man's 
arm, and put his head back into the hall for 
an instant. 

" Simpson, I am engaged. Let no one 
disturb us in the library.*' 

And he led the way, this time without 
approaching his visitor. Barton, who caught 
a side glance of his face, could see that it 
was agitated with conflicting emotions, and 
he nerved himself for a painful outbreak. He 
knew that it would be no holiday play to 
break a lance with one of the most redoubt- 
able social and intellectual champions in 
England, a man who had sat at the Foreign 
Office, and held his own with Gortchakoff, 
with Bunsen and Cavour and Bismarck. 

When they had entered the room, and Bar- 
ton, coming second, had closed the door, 
the Earl, who marched a few slow steps in 
the direction of the mantelpiece, with his 
head down and his hands in his pockets, 
suddenly wheeled round, and fixing the 
young man, with his grey eyes flashing, 
said, as if he would draw an avowal out 
of him by surprise and terror — 
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" Now, George Barton, may I ask you what 
the devil you want here ? " 

The young man's eye did not flinch for a 
moment from the eagle glance which was fixed 
upon him. On the contrary, his dark orbs, 
flowing with a more intense, if apparently 
more subdued flame than lighted up the 
Earl's, seemed to search the face before him 
steadily, as if he were resolved to penetrate 
behind the mask and read the thoughts with- 
in. But that mask was inscrutable. He was, 
however, embarrassed, for he did not reply. 

"Is your tongue tied ? '' cried the Earl, im- 
patiently. 

'' Forgive me, Earl," said the young man, 
bowing with dignity, " but you are rather 
brusque, and it was only last night that I 
acquired the conviction that my father was 
the victim of the awful event in Regent 
Circus. I am hardly myself to-day.'' 

The Earl for a moment seemed startled 
and touched by the young man's statement, 
and the manner in which he delivered it, but 
the movement was immediately followed by 
an expression of sarcastic incredulity. 
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*' George Barton dead, you say, and in so- 
absurd a manner ? I cannot believe it ! 
What does this mean ? Is this a masquerade 
of mourning, and is it possible you are assist- 
ing in a comedy of deception ? Your father^ s 
disappearance is one of the most extraor- 
dinary mysteries I ever heard of. He was to 
have met me in Portman Square on my return 
from Selby, on business of vital importance 
• to me. He never came. You came to me 
on Thursday night, and told me that cock- 
and-bull story about his engagement to dine 
with you at the ' Rainbow,* and his failure to 
put in an appearance. I set the detectives at 
work. Not a trace of him has been found. 
What can I suppose ? I have not seen you 
since. What have you been doing ? You 
seem to have been keeping very quiet. Now 
you suddenly turn up — wrapped in conven- 
tional gloom — and tell me that your father, 
as steady and unromantic a man as ever 
lived, has been destroyed, blown to pieces 
beyond all possibility of identification, in a 
sensational pyrotechnic flare-up in Regent's 
Circus ! What does this mean, I say ? Is 
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this to throw me off the right scent ? If so, 
I am only astounded at your simplicity. If 
you imagine that I am to be hoodwinked 
by such tactics, you are hardly worthy of 
your character as my godson, on which 
you are, unfortunately, able to pique your- 
• seW 

The young man, though stung by the 
calculated severity, and even brutality, of 
this address, mastered his anger by a power- 
ful effort, and fixed his attention on the EarVs 
manner and expression as he delivered it. He 
was trying to penetrate the motive of this 
severity. Was it sincere or was it assumed ? 
His face flushed deeply, but he replied in 
quiet, though tremulous, tones, and with a 
dignity of manner that sensibly put the Earl 
in the wrong — 

*' My Lord, that was a distinction which 
was conferred upon me at a period when I 
had no discretion either to accept it or reject 
it ; it was one emanating from your own 
good-feeling and appreciation of my father, 
and which I had learned to regard as one of 
the signal honours of my life. I should be 
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sorry if anything occurred to diminish the 
ardour with which I have sought to be worthy 
of it, or the pride with which I have cherished 
it. But I must observe that your Lordship 
does a gross injustice to the person whom 
he selected for such a distinction when he 
imagines him capable, even to save a dearly- 
loved father from the consequences of his 
acts, of being knowingly a party to an at- 
tempt to deceive or defraud you/' 

The young man's voice, trembling at first 
under the violence of the emotions he was 
bravely struggling to suppress, grew firmer 
as he went on, and his last words were 
accompanied by a look and attitude that 
made a profound impression on the peer, 
whose nature was chivalric, if his passion 
or his egotism often got the better of it. 

His manner softened as he replied, in 
gentler tones — 

'* Well, George, I did not intend to have 
spoken so harshly ; but I am really utterly 
bewildered and upset by this business. I 
may be wrong — I will admit it for the 
moment, and recall my words. Let it pass. 
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Sit down and tell me what is this horrible 
information you have brought me ? '' 

*' My Lord, I tell you frankly, I did. not 
rcome here to see you.'' 

*' Eh ? You didn't come here to see me ? 
Who the deuce did you come to see, then ?" 
cried the peer, set off again by this inoppor- 
tune avowal. 

George Barton bit his lip, for the words 
were not out of his mouth before he saw that 
he had made a serious tactical mistake. He 
avoided a confession. 

" Your Lordship forgets," he said '* that, 
thanks to your kindness and the open and 
generous spirit of Lord Tilbury, I was on a 
footing of .the closest intimacy with him. I 
did not think I was presuming too much in 
calling to ask after his condition under the 
dreadful circumstances which have hap- 
pened." 

*' H'm ! What ! The morning after you 
have satisfied yourself that your father was 
dead ? Eh ? Is your mother aware of this ?" 

" No," said George Barton, hesitating and 
^confused. *' I have not deemed it right as 
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yet to communicate what I have learned to- 
her, though I know she is in a terrible state 
of anxiety/' 

'* She has both written and telegraphed to- 
me/' said the Earl; ''and I replied as kindly 
and soothingly as I could/' 

'* I thank you, my Lord," said Barton, 
with warmth. *' That is a kindness worthy 
of you ! I was going to say I wish the 
proofs to be much more complete before I 
tell her the dreadful truth." 

The Earl shook his head with a solemn and 
dissatisfied air, and eyed the young man from 
under his half-closed eyelids more keenly and 
curiously than ever. Luckily for George 
Barton, the peer's vivacity of thought led 
him at the moment to change the subject. 

'' By the way, will you tell me. Barton," he 
said, " what you were saying about me to 
one of the hall servants ? You seemed to be 
casting French pearls before old Simpson, 
and if I heard aright — I could not help it ; 
it was all I did hear, I assure you — you were 
connecting my name in a sarcastic manner 
with Spain — a country I detest." 
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** Forgive me, my Lord ; it was an indis- 
cretion. I was really thinking aloud. Simp- 
son had overheard you say something not 
very complimentary about my father to Sir 
Alfred Marks '' — the Earl delivered sot to voce 
an uncomplimentary expletive to Simpson^s 
address — *' in which I consider your Lordship 
is mistaken. It was unfortunate you should 
have overheard it.'' 

'* Well, well,'' said the peer, who had been 
rapidly reflecting while the young man spoke, 
and had suddenly decided to adopt gentler 
tactics than he had hitherto employed, for he 
was inwardly painfully intrigue by the visit 
and the visitor's manner. '* You are young,, 
and no doubt this affair has upset you. We 
will say no more about that, but I will give 
you a bit of advice, as your godfather, and 
an old man of the world, and it is this — 
Never open your mind on any subject what- 
ever to a menial. Never waste a thought by 
sending it down to the scullery with the 
broken meat, where it will be thrown to the 
dogs. Never make a confidant of a man 
below your own station in intelligence. Never 
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^ive a servant a chance of picking your 
brains or guessing your secrets, and never 
allow a servant to tell you the secrets of 
others. For every unit you may chance to 
gain in the course of a lifetime by disregard- 
ing these maxims of an old cynic, you will 
lose a hundred units in dignity, in self- 
esteem, and in your control over the con- 
ditions of your own life and happiness. Crede 
experto. And now tell me, what have you 
learned ? What is it you wish me to believe 
about your father and this horrible mystery 
in the Circus ? " 

" I really and sincerely do not wish you to 
accept anything from me, my Lord, in regard 
to the subject. It was the Chief of the De- 
tective Department who last night gave me 
reasons — ^which, alas ! I feel to be only too 
well founded — for believing that my father 
has been made the victim of one of the 
foulest and most horrible murders that ever 
was committed.'' 

The Earl started, and cast a piercing look 
at the young man. His eyes expressed a 
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sudden trouble and horror, of which his 
observer took note. 

*' Murders ! " he said, with a peculiar, long- 
drawn intonation. ''A murder^ Barton, in 
Regent Circus, in daylight, and in such 
strange circumstances ! You are half out 
of your mind. I don^t wonder at it; and 
the detective is a dreamer and an ass ! 
Depend upon it, whoever the man was who 
was blown to atoms on Thursday last in the 
Circus, it was a case of suicide. Had your 
father, do you know or suspect, any motive 
for committing suicide ? '' 

As he put this question, the Earl leaned 
forward and keenly scrutinised the young 
man's face. 

George Barton's eye did not blench ; it 
was full of a strange and startled light. A 
slight shudder had passed through his frame, 
and he drew a long breath, for the words, the 
movements, the emotion of the peer had sent 
a sudden and awful conviction through his 
soul ! Why had the Earl started at the word 
"murder?*' Why should he argue for sui- 
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cide ? However, he must command himself. 
He replied to the peer's last question — 
, " None, my Lord. I am as satisfied of 
that as of my own existence. No one knows 
that better than your Lordship. He was up 
in London on your business — he was here to 
discharge a grave and painful duty — on your 
behalf' — not his own — and no man that ever 
lived was less likely than my loved and 
honoured father to have shrunk from his 
responsibilities, or to have sought by a 
cowardly suicide to evade them.'* 

A flush touched, with a fleeting colour, the 
EarPs pale cheek ; his eyes seemed to change 
from grey to green as George Barton's voice 
rose to loudness and vehemence. 

'^ Not so loud, I pray you ! '* he said. 
*'You know I am not deaf. But tell me, 
please, what are those proofs of which you 
speak, which the sagacious Sontag has so 
mysteriously unearthed ? *' 

'^ Ten minutes before the catastrophe, my 
father was in a shop in Regent Street, where 
he had called for a watch which he — which 
he destined for me." He paused from emo- 
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tion. '* He went up Regent Street. At the 
time he had on him a watch, which you re- 
member well, for you gave it to him/* The 
Earl nodded, and his face showed an intense 
interest. ** It was one of Frodsham's. A 
piece of the face of that watch has been found. 
It was found in a position which leaves no 
shadow of doubt that it came from a watch 
which was on the victim at the time of the 
explosion. Again, I have examined the hand 
which is at Scotland Yard. I am prepared 
to swear it is my father's hand. He had a 
slight. deformity in the little finger.** 

" My dear George,** said the Earl, ** I knew 
him for over twenty-five years, and this is the 
first time I ever heard of it.'* 

*' It was scarcely noticeable unless special 
attention had been called to it. See, my 
Lord, do you observe anything unusual in 
my right hand, as I hold it and move it — 
so? No. But I straighten all my fingers. 
Now you observe that the last little finger 
joint remains at an angle to the plane of my 
palm. I inherit that peculiarity from my 
father.** 
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" Humph ! I confess I don't see very much 
in that/' 

"The hand was my father's, my Lord," 
said the young man with emphasis. 

" But, George," said the peer, *' don't allow 
feeling and suspicion to bewray your judg- 
ment, which is usually logical and excellent. 
This is a dream, a fancy, a folly, an utter im- 
possibility. Do not be carried away by that 
idiot in Scotland Yard. They are bound to 
get up some theory. Your father is no more 
dead than I am." 

" I would rather he were dead, my Lord, 
than that your theory were correct. George 
Barton, my father, has never run away from 
you, or with any papers of yours, either to 
Spain or elsewhere. Vou know, from the cir- 
cumstances, and from the nature of the docu- 
ments, that he had no interest whatever in 
making away with them. There is some fear- 
ful mystery here, which, I venture to suggest to 
your Lordship, it concerns you deeply to assist 
me to solve, for your own honour, and that of 
the family under whose roof we are at this 
moment, are deeply involved in its solution." 
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At these words, whether from anger or from 
some other cause, the paleness of the EarFs 
face seemed to intensify. There was some- 
thing in what Barton had said which startled 
and annoyed him keenly. He could scarcely 
control himself, as the young man, who kept 
his dark eyes fixed upon him, plainly saw ; 
but the peer's self-command was tremendous. 
He spoke calmly and in a steady voice, and 
his lips were curved in a sarcastic smile. 

" The honour of my family and that of the 
Earl of Tilbury,'* he said, *' will probably sur- 
vive the denouement of any domestic tragedy 
in that of my agent. Your father would have 
had more sense than to make such an obser- 
vation to me ; but I forgive you, you are 
young and inexperienced, and perhaps we 
have spoiled you a little. I should like you 
to understand that the privileges of a godson 
do not extend to the use of any license or 
presumption to his godfather, especially 
when he is a peer of the realm. In any case, 
may I be permitted to ask you — for I confess 
the rather stilted attitude you have been 
pleased to assume towards me during this 
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interview surprises, intrigues, and somewhat 
bores me — will you, I say, allow me to ask 
you how you happen to know that such im- 
portant interests as you allude to are at stake ? 
Perhaps you have the missing papers ? '* 

*' No, my Lord. I cannot say positively 
where they are, though I know where they 
ought to be. My father handed them over 
to Pollard and Pollard.'* 

*' What ! " shouted the Earl, while an odd 
gleam of light flashed across his face, '* your 
father handed them to Pollard and Pollard ? 
How can you possibly have come to know 
that?*' 

" I have seen their receipt, my Lord, speci- 
fying all the papers and the date of delivery. 
It was the twenty-third of June.** 

'^ You have seen a receipt ? ** 

** Yes, in the Temple. My father, as you 
are aware, when he was up in London, gave 
me the pleasure of sharing my quarters.** 

*' But, of course,** said the Earl, concealing 
his anxiety, *^ your father did not confide his 
business — or rather my business — to you?*' 

'* Pardon me, my Lord, I have no hesita- 
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tion in answering the question frankly. For 
the past two years there have been no secrets 
between my father and tne. He discussed 
all his business confidentially with me, which 
is to say, all your business. It may have 
been an indiscretion, but I would fain hope 
it was not a dishonourable one. You will 
remember, your Lordship encouraged us to 
hope that I might succeed my father in the 
position of your agent. He sought to initiate 
me into the business of the post which it was 
his ambition, though I confess it was not alto- 
gether mine, that I should fill.*' 

'* Do you mean to tell me,*' said the Earl, 
excitedly, '* that your father confided to you 
the details of my secret personal and family 
affairs ? If you really suppose your father to 
be deceased, are you willing, for some object 
of your own, to blacken his memory to his em- 
ployer, as a trustworthy and discreet man of 
business? I never should have believed this of 
George Barton had I not heard it from his son!" 

The peer had begun to move nervously 
about the room, for this information had evi- 
dently troubled him, but, suddenly recollect- 
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ing himself, he sat down with a forced air of 
indifference. 

" My Lord," said young Barton, " I am 
sorry if you feel inclined to blame my poor 
father for placing too much confidence in his 
son. His conduct is, perhaps, open to 
criticism. But he felt that he could trust his 
confidant (as I humbly venture to assure you 
he could implicitly), and he really of late 
seemed to feel the need of some second 
person to lean on and advise with, so great 
were his anxieties, and so overwhelming 
the responsibilities of his position. You 
must remember that he was unfortunately 
placed in a situation, in which he became, 
in a sense, the trustee, or depository of 
other interests than yours, a situation created 
by yourself, in which it was impossible for 
him, as a man of honour, to look only to 
his duty to you as his employer. You 
know that he was a man, who, in all he 
did, constantly bore in mind the uncertain- 
ties of life, and was always trying to take 
precautions to prevent them from injuring 
any of the interests confided to his care. 
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This peculiarity many, who had business 
transactions with him, thought he carried to 
excess. The business you speak of was the 
most troublesome, disagreeable, and import- 
ant of his life. It weighed upon his mind 
and depressed his spirits. He deemed it a 
special duty in that case to take special pre- 
cautions — for he had lost all confidence in 
Pollard and Pollard — that, in the event of 
any sudden calamity — though he could not 
possibly have foreseen anything so dreadful 
as that which has actually occurred — some- 
one should be in a position to see that no 
one's interest should suffer by his death, 
especially those of his friend and mine. Lord 
Tilbury, or those of the Countess, who has 
always treated my father and his family with 
such kindness and consideration." 

The Earl had not lost a word, though he 
seemed to be looking over and beyond the 
young man, into some far distance, while the 
latter was speaking. He started, as if from a 
reverie, when George Barton had finished, 
but he remained still wrapped in thought, 
with his hands crossed behind his head. He 
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seemed to be pursuing some train of thought 
which had suddenly been suggested to him, 
to be revolving some unsettled plan, for once 
or twice he opened his lips to speak, and 
quickly shut them again. Then, taking down 
his hands, he spoke quietly, and with an 
appearance, at least, of cordiality. 

*' George,'* he said, '*' what you have just 
told me comes upon me as a surprise. I was 
not aware that there was another creature 
living, except your father, the solicitors, and 
myself, who knew anything of the exceedingly 
grave affairs to which you allude. If he has, 
indeed, confided all the particulars to you, 
you must know what I mean by qualifying 
them in those terms. '* George Barton bowed. 
'* Well, it may be for the best after all. For 
the moment I am unable to judge. You are 
young and inexperienced. I must reflect. I 
must seek for further information. I am in 
the hands of Pollard and Pollard." 

'' Unhappily, my Lord ! '* 

The words suddenly escaped from the 
young man's lips, before he had taken time 
to think. 
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The Earl threw a glance of irritation at him, 
which, however, he immediately suppressed, 
and, resuming his calmness of look and speech, 
went on — 

'* Well, you can understand the delicacy of 
my position. Your father was arranging to 
relieve me from it, at a great sacrifice to me, 
which I was anxious and willing to make. 
The means of doing it were in his hands. 
They have disappeared with him — unless — *' 
said the Earl, his face suddenly lightening — 
*' unless the papers are at your chambers.*' 

*' They are not, my Lord,** said George 
Barton, with decision. *^ I have already told 
you that they are at Pollard and Pollard's.** 

** Humph ! *' said the Earl, thinking aloud. 
'* The mystery thickens. You are certain 
you have seen the receipt ? ** 

" Absolutely certain my Lord. A sort of 
copy of it is in a place of security known only 
to me. I had it in my hands this morning. 
My father had the original on him on Thurs- 
day when he left the Temple to meet you.** 

The EarPs mind was evidently working at 
some hidden problem, for he had spoken. 
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and continued to speak, absently and mechani- 
cally. 

" You are certain you have it ? Humph — 
well, that requires explanation. I am more 
puzzled than ever. It is like a maze — one 
finds an impasse at every turn. What could 
he gain by disappearing ? He could do nothing 
with the bonds. Pollards say his accounts 
must be in disorder.'* 

" They lie, my Lord,'' said George Barton. 

The Earl bridled at this rude interruption. 

" Strong words are a mistake, George, ex- 
cept on very rare occasions." 

" This is one, my Lord. Forgive me, but 
I cannot hear a word, from anyone whatever, 
which either directly or remotely attacks my 
father's honour." 

'^ Well — I cannot blame you — I must take 
time to think this over. Gracious heavens ! 
Where is your father ? Why has he disap- 
peared? All this has profoundly troubled, 
harried, upset me. We can do no good by 
talking further at this moment. If you have 
any regard for me, for my family, in which you 
have always been treated as a friend — if you 
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liave any regard for your father's memory — 
you will do nothing hastily/' 

The Earl once more keenly and anxiously 
scrutinised the young man's face, as if he 
would pierce to the very centre of his brain. 
He had not forgotten George Barton's admis- 
sion that his object in coming to Grosvenor 
Place was' not to see him He had the sus- 
piciousness of a man who had a grave secret 
to conceal — over whose head hung a sword of 
Damocles. 

" You will do your best, let me hope, to 
assist us in clearing up this business. In 
your father I have lost, at a critical moment, 
.a wise and devoted counsellor. He only could 
understand and appreciate the difficulties of 
my position, and do justice to my intentions. 
To you, I can only say, that, if your father's 
memory is cleared, as I trust it may be, and 
you will behave with discretion, I shall know 
how to prove the sincerity of my obligation to 
you." 

The Earl uttered these last words with grace 
and feeling. A strange light glowed in the 
dark eyes of the young man. Some grave 
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predetermination was struggling with some 
flash of comfort or pleasure, which the words 
he had just heard had sent through his being. 
He took the Earl's offered hand and pressed 
it. He did not venture to speak. The peer 
did not detain him, observing that he was 
under the influence of secret emotion. He 
simply rang the bell for the footman, and 
turned to the table which was covered with 
papers. He also was troubled and pre- 
occupied. 

George Barton, seeing that it was useless for 
the present to press for an interview with the 
Countess of Tilbury, and perhaps not now so 
anxious to precipitate matters as he had been, 
quietly accepted his dismissal and left the 
house, so buried in reflection as hardly to be 
conscious what he was doing. 

'* Simpson,** said the Earl, entering the hall 
a few minutes after the door had closed on his 
involuntary visitor, and buttoning his gloves, 
while the footman stood attentive with the 
peer's hat and stick, ''whom did Mr. George 
Barton ask to see?*' 

* The Countess, your Lordship." 
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*' Well, if he should call again, and I am 
here, I will see him. If I should not be here, 
you can say that her Ladyship is engaged." 

'* Yes, your Lordship." The Earl went out. 

*' What do you think of that, Mr. Perkins ? " 
said Simpson to the footman, after he had 
placed a couple of inches of oak between him- 
self and the peer. ** We ain't my Lord Selby's 
gentlemen, and neither the Countess nor the 
young Earl would be pleased to know he were 
a interfering with their visitors, be they great 
or little ones." 

'^ 'Xactly," said Mr. Perkins, '' but he does 
what he likes, does the Earl, and what he likes 
is to have his own way. If I was you, Mr. 
Simpson, I would just mention it to Mrs. 
CoUops, her Ladyship's lady-in-waiting, and 
take her advice about it, before I carried out 
such orders as them. He's foxy, the old Earl, 
you know, and the young Lord was always 
very free with that young Mr. Barton." 

" Aye !" returned Mr. Simpson. *' And old 
Mr. Barton is dead ! I guess from what Mr. 
George said he is the very man that assfixiated 
himself in Regent Circus the other day." 
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" W— w— what ! " 

" Yes. And there's something very mys- 
terious about all this. I'll advise with Mrs. 
CoUops as you suggest. Her Ladyship likes 
to have her own way, too, and no interferience. 
Do you think, Mr. Perkins, that you could 
manage to look to the door for a few minutes, 
while I run downstairs, and take a little snack ? 
Cards and inquiries will be beginning in a half 
an hour." 

" Certingly, Mr. Simpson — always most 
willing to oblige a gentleman." 



CHAPTER IV. 

A CASE VERY IMPERFECTLY STATED. 

Mr. Sontag had not permitted any hint to 
slip into the newspapers of his suspicions 
concerning the identity of the individual who 
had perished in Regent Circus, and he rather 
encouraged light Rumour, the sweet Dalilah 
of the gay reporter, to have her way. He 
intended to pursue his inquiries in an indirect 
and underground manner. Were his con- 
jectures accurate, he was sure that he would 
not "be able, by any direct inquiries to worm 
out the particulars of a conspiracy involving 
people of the highest position and resources, 
people who had evidently been able to com- 
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mand the assistance of the most daring 
and scientific criminals. In such a case, 
he must expect to be countermined, to 
have a thousand ingenious obstacles sprung 
in his way, even perhaps to be betrayed 
and sold by some of his subordinates. He 
was anxious, in order to lay a firm basis for 
his case, to ascertain, without giving any hint 
of his suspicions, what were the exact relations 
of Mr. Barton with the Selby family, and what 
the circumstances which had preceded his 
disappearance. The persons who had killed 
Mr. Barton, had evidently counted upon a 
destruction so complete as to leave no trace 
of his identity, and, so paramount was this 
object, that they did not shrink, in order to 
secure it, from imperilling the lives of other 
people. Hence, he concluded they were 
desperate people in a desperate situation. 
But what was the situation which was so des- 
perate, that it prompted some person or 
persons to resort to such a horrible species 
of crime, in order to rid themselves of the 
business agent of a peer ? 

Young Barton had gone to the Detective 
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Department at the first suspicion of foul play, 
and his ability and sincerity had favourably 
impressed Mr/ Sontag, who felt obliged, after 
George had recognized his father^ s hand, to 
•communicate to him the striking circum- 
stances relating to the watch. Mr. Sontag, 
however, was puzzled to find that young 
Barton, though hinting at strange and terrible 
suspicions, preserved an obstinate silence with 
regard to the business which had brought his 
father to London, or to his relations at that 
time with the Earl of Selby. Mr. Sontag 
did not press him. He hoped to get at the 
facts in time. He had not the least idea of 
worrying Lord Selby or his solicitors. He 
took the instructions of Messrs. Pollard and 
Pollard to spare no effort in endeavouring to 
discover the whereabouts, dead or alive, of 
Mr. Barton. He asked those gentlemen no 
questions, accepting any statements they 
made without pressing for explanations. 
What those statements were will appear 
hereafter. 

In the newspapers of Monday, the day on 
which young Barton had made his visit in 
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Grosvenor Place, the following advertisement 
had appeared : — 

;^ioo REWARD will be given for information of 
the whereabouts of George Barton, Solicitor, of Manor 
Calham, Dibdale, Yorks. And /500— FIVE HUNDRED 
POUNDS — for the recovery of a number of documents 
last in the possession of the said George Barton, consist- 
ing of deeds of title, bonds, and other papers of a confi- 
dential character, and of great value, a list of which may 
be seen by any person who can prove to the satisfaction 
of the undersigned that he is likely to be able to give any 
information of their whereabouts, or that of the said 
George Barton, by 

POLLARD AND POLLARD, 
Solicitors to the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Selby, K.G.y 
155, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

When Mr. Sontag read this advertisement, 
which was inserted without consulting him^ 
he simply cut it out and stuck it in a new 
memorandum book, which was marked — 
" G. B/' 

Young Barton, his faculties concentrated 
on one object, had not looked that morning 
into the advertisement columns of the news- 
papers, though he had perused with care the 
latest meagre details, worked up by the re- 
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porters, of ''The Regent Circus Mystery/' 
as, by common consent, the tragedy was 
called. Returning to his chambers in King's 
Bench Walk, after his interview with the 
Earl of Selby, he was surprised to meet on 
his staircase an old barrister, more renowned 
for his legal knowledge and acumen, than for 
the extent of his practice, in whose chambers 
he had read the year previously. Mr. Le 
Breton was one of the elder Barton's oldest 
and most valued friends. 

The young man's face, as he mounted the 
staircase was clouded with thought and 
anxiety. Since his interview with the Earl 
a vast depression had settled down upon his 
spirit. He was so wrapped up in his 
reflections, that he would have passed the 
barrister unnoticed, had not the latter, touch- 
ing him gently on the arm, said — 

*' Barton, are you going to cut me? Why, 
what does all this mean ? " 

*' You, Mr. Le Breton ! " said George, his 
face lighting up for a moment, with a sad 
smile, as he grasped the other's hand, with 
the sudden energy of a man, in the act of 

VOL. I. I 
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falling, who lays hold of the nearest sup- 
port. 

" Yes/' replied the barrister, slipping his 
hand through Barton's arm, and turning to 
accompany him. '* I have been up to see you. 
What is all this about? What on earth is 
the matter?" 

'* Stay,'* said George Barton, gulping down 
his emotion, " let us get into my room.'* 

He could scarcely stand. The elder man 
supported him until he reached his room, and 
fell, rather than threw himself, on a chair. 

The barrister took a seat, and waited for 
his friend to recover from his emotion. Barton 
had hid his face in his hands and the tears 

9 

ran freely through his fingers. The other, 
from delicacy, appeared not to notice. He 
rose, and filling with a trembling hand, a pipe 
which lay on the mantelpiece, and lighting it 
with deUberation, gave the young man time 
to master his feelings. Under Le Breton's 
arm there was pressed tightly a morning 
journal. He moved quietly about the 
chamber, puffing out tremendous volumes 
of smoke, looked at the books, looked out 
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of window, examined the carpet, in fact 
looked everywhere that he possibly could 
without seeming to remark his young friend. 
It was thoroughly English sympathy and 
reserve, deep and hot as a sleeping volcano, 
the top of which is covered with snow. 

Five minutes thus passed in a silence 
which was as manly as it was affecting. 

At length George Barton, wiping the tears 
from his eyes, and making a violent effort to 
master his grief, looked up. His face, 
ordinarily of a healthy brown tint, had 
turned of a yellow and sickly pallor, his 
eyes were weary and destitute of their usual 
fire, he seemed to have aged ten years in a 
few days. 

** Forgive me, Le Breton,*' he said in a 
trembling voice, " for not sparing you the 
pain of witnessing such emotion. I could 
not help it. I am suffering deeply." 

** My dear fellow, don't mind me ! Tm an 
old friend. I guessed, you know, there was 
something serious — that was why I came. I 
saw thtSj you know.'' He took the paper 
from under his arm. 
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George started. How could Le Breton 
know of any connection between the mystery 
of Regent Circus and George Barton ? The 
disappearance of the latter had not yet been 
made public, so far as he knew. 

*' What do you mean, Le Breton ? '* 

" Why, you know of course — this advertise- 
ment — your father.*' 

Young Barton suddenly irecovering his 
vigour, jumped up and snatched the news- 
paper from the other's hand. The old 
lawyer, with the instinct of his profession, 
had marked in solid lines of ink, a small 
oblong space in the *' agony column.'* Bar- 
ton's eyes had taken possession of its con- 
tents at a glance. His eyes shot flame. 

" How cruel ! How dastardly ! " he said, 
dashing the paper on the ground. ** And he 
must have known it all the time he was talk- 
ing to me." 

He looked at Le Breton with such a 
dangerous light in his eyes, that the latter 
drew back instinctively. George noticed the 
movement, and stretched out his hand. 

'* Forgive me, Le Breton. It is enough to 
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♦drive a man mad. I need all my self-control, 
and I am, as well, much in want of advice and 
sympathy. Some good genius has sent you 
here. Sit down and let us talk. First let me 
sport my oak. We must not be interrupted." 

He proceeded to shut his outer door, and 
when he returned to the room, his manner was 
calm and decided. 

*' Le Breton," he said, as he took a seat at 
the table, and rested his elbows on it, ''you 
are the first who has called my attention to 
this advertisement, and nevertheless, an hour 
ago I was closeted with Lord Selby ! " 

*' What does it mean ? " 

Le Breton's pipe had gone out, but he kept 
sucking at it like a sugar-stick. 

'* It means one of the most infernal plots 
that was ever hatched, to ruin the reputation 
of one of the purest and most honourable men 
that ever lived.*' 

"Integer vitce scelerisque purus/^ mur- 
mured the old barrister, with the pipe be- 
tween his teeth, ** I never knew another who 
answered so well to the description as George 
Barton.*' 
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'* Thank you/' said George Barton, rising 
and taking the barrister^ s hand and pressing 
it warmly. ** Your words act on me like a 
cordial" 

He resumed his seat. His calmness of 
manner and steadiness of voice were now 
phenomenal. 

*' Le Breton — he is dead ! " 

The barrister started. For the first time 
he noticed that young Barton was in mourn- 
ing. 

** Dead/' continued Barton. *' And he did 
not die a natural death — a horrible and un- 
heard of crime has taken him away. Le 
Breton, can you believe it ? It was my 
father who was killed in Regent Circus.*' 

The horror and pain which appeared in Le 
Breton's . face were indescribable. He at- 
tempted to babble out a few words, but his 
voice died upon his lips. The pipe dropped 
out of his hands upon the floor. 

** You will help me," continued George 
Barton, after a pause, " to judge whether I 
am dreaming or demented, or whether I have 
any intelligence remaining to me. Listen to 
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my statement of all the facts I am yet in 
possession of, with all that incredulity which 
you used to teach me was the proper attitude 
of counsel in approaching the consideration 
of a case submitted for his opinion, and then 
tell me your own inferences. But, first, I 
must say, that behind the facts known to 
the police, and which I am going to relate 
to you, there is a series of facts, not bearing 
directly on the question of identity, but 
pointing clearly to motives for a crime, of 
which I cannot inform you. I have my sus- 
picions that they have a sinister bearing on 
the fate of my father. I cannot help thinking 
they must have, though, if it be so, they com- 
promise persons of the highest position and 
involve consequences which I shudder to 
contemplate. Indeed, I dare not permit 
myself to contemplate them, they seem so in- 
credible, so impossible. Secrets of a great 
and powerful family are involved, secrets 
which came into my possession under the seal 
of the most sacred confidence, and which 
nothing but the last extremity would justify 
me in revealing to any living soul outside 
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that family, to whom I am bound by honour 
and sympathy and gratitude — and — affec- 
tion.*' His voice trembled as he pronounced 
the last word, and he hid his face in his 
hands. " The advertisement,'' he continued, 
" to which you have drawn my attention, of 
course discloses that something more is con- 
cerned in my father's disappearance than his 
own interests or good name. So far I have 
a right to use it. It is a disclosure voluntarily 
made by those concerned. But of the nature 
and bearing of the documents which are 
therein said to have disappeared along with 
my father I am not free to give you any clue 
or information. Please bear that in mind, 
and do not ask me for any explanations in 
that direction." 

'* It seems to me, my dear Barton," said 
the old barrister, resuming his accustomed 
dry, legal manner and attitude, '* that I am 
asked to advise on a case of which only the 
least material facts are to be submitted to 
me. True, that it is generally the fate of 
our profession — for, either from looseness of 
intellect, or carelessness, or malice prepense. 
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the attorneys rarely tell us the whole truth, 
when they present a case for our opinion. It 
is very easy for an ingenious attorney, who 
wants to make business, to conceal some im- 
portant facts, and so to get an opinion which 
justifies him in plunging a client into a law 
rsuit ; and when the poor client has lost his 
•case, it is hardly possible to discover where 
the responsibility lies — it is, I expect, 
generally thrown on the unfortunate counsel. 
You. are very frank, and you will not hold me 
responsible for any opinion given on an imper- 
fect case stated. However, let me see what I 
-can make out of the fragments you are going 
to submit to me.*' 

Barton then, in brief, trenchant style, laid 
before the barrister all the circumstantial 
evidence relating to the identity of the person 
who had perished in Regent Circus, with 
which the reader is already acquainted, first 
stating that his father had come up to London, 
with regard to a matter of business of the 
most vital interest to Lord Selby and his 
sister, the Countess of Tilbury ; that he had 
had in his possession papers, which were so 
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valuable and important as to have given 
him great anxiety so long as he was re- 
sponsible for them ; that these papers had 
been handed over to Pollard and Pollard, 
who had given a receipt for the same, which 
he, George Barton, had seen in his father's 
possession on the morning of the day he 
disappeared ; and a list of the documents 
mentioned in the receipt, which he had him- 
self drawn up and compared with the original 
receipt, and which list had been initialed by 
his father, was now lying there in the private 
desk of him, George Barton, junior, but could 
not at present be shown to his friend, because 
the papers were therein particularised. 

** But stay/* interrupted the lawyer, *' Pol- 
lard and Pollard themselves offer in this 
advertisement to give the particulars of the 
lost documents ! *' 

" So they do,'* replied George, struck by 
the perspicacity of the old lawyer. *' I had 
forgotten that. Well, then I suppose there 
can be no harm in showing it to you. I will 
do so directly.'* 
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''Where is the original receipt ? '* inquired 
Le Breton. 

'* It was in my poor father's pocket-book — 
it disappeared with him." 

He then went on to relate that a very 
violent scene had taken place on the afternoon 
of Wednesday, the 25th, between his father 
and Pollard and Pollard, who had wished him 
to agree to a certain line of action, which he 
deemed to be dishonourable — that, on his re- 
turn from the interview, he was much excited, 
and expressed himself with regard to those 
'' gentlemen '* — it is a saying in the profession 
that " every solicitor is a gentleman by Act 
of Parliament,'* the only possible power which 
could have established such a paradox — in 
stronger terms of suspicion and disgust than 
young George Barton ever remembered to 
have heard his father use of any human 
beings ; that the next morning they had 
breakfasted together in his chambers, at the 
Temple, after which George went to read in 
the library, leaving his father writing ; that the 
elder Barton had received a letter from the 
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Earl of Selby, who had been absent for 
three or four days in the country, stating that 
he would arrive at St. Pancras Station at four 
o'clock, and requesting Mr. Barton to meet 
him, at the family mansion in Portman 
Square, at five that afternoon ; that he had 
agreed to return to the Temple after the 
interview, and to dine with his son at the 
Rainbow at seven o'clock. 

"I left him sitting there, writing," said 
young Barton, with emotion. ''He smiled at 
me as I went out, and said, ' We'll circum- 
vent those rascals yet if the Earl only holds 
true and has courage.' I never saw him 
again. You know, as I am not yet called, I 
keep no clerk. The laundress left at half- 
past ten, and he was here then. The next 
trace we have of him is his calling at Lund's, 
the watchmaker's, in Regent Street. He in- 
tended to give me the watch he used to carry, 
before the Earl of Selby presented him with a 
magnificent chronometer watch, made by 
Frodsham." 

Young Barton then related the other facts, 
which he had learned from Mr. Sontag. 
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The old lawyer had listened with close 
attention to this history, and, spite of his 
sympathy with his young friend, whose genuine 
affection for his father could not fail to excite 
emotion, even in one whose enthusiasm, and 
faith in mankind had long since gone out 
in ashes, or now only glowed in faint embers^ 
he could not repress the suspicion and in- 
credulity which too long an experience of the 
world and of human nature had made habitual 
to him. It was impossible for him to believe 
that George Barton was the individual who 
had met his death in Regent Circus. It was 
inconceivable to the old friend, who knew 
George Barton so well, that he, staid, timid 
about firearms, and by no means given to 
curious inquiries or experiments, should be 
carrying about explosives, especially in the 
crowded streets of the metropolis. Even 
should his anxieties have turned his brain to- 
wards suicide, that was certainly not the 
method of self-destruction he would have 
chosen. It was supposable that the man in 
Regent Circus might have been contemplat- 
ing suicide, and that he had furnished himself 
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with nitro-glycerin for the purpose, and that 
it had gone off prematurely — but George 
Barton was not that man. 

Moreover, he was one who, even in suicide, 
would have thought of others. He would 
have spared others any pain or danger in 
destroying himself. He would, if anything, 
have taken a poison. Thus Le Breton argued 
to himself. Well, how could such a man 
get charged with dynamite or nitro-glycerin 
without knowing it ? Had some malicious 
person slipped a cartridge into his pocket 
in the street ? The idea seemed too 
absurd to be worth discussion. Such a 
person ran the risk of being himself blown up, 
of being seen, of being caught. Le Breton 
did not say to his young friend, but he 
thought, that the latter^s confidence in his 
father's integrity, and his anxiety to prove it, 
led him to accept too readily the very im- 
perfect evidence which was in possession of 
the police as substantiating his theory. The 
hand, he admitted, was a very strong point, 
but after all it was so easy to be deceived by 
a hand, especially after death. The little 
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finger was a coincidence, interesting, but 
inconclusive. Again, Mr. Sontag's watch 
theory was ingenious, but trivial. Frod- 
sham's watches, product of more than a 
century of manufacture, were not numbered by 
hundreds, but by scores of thousands. If the 
worthy Yorkshireman had also caught a piece 
of the Swiss watch as well on his clothes, 
that would have been much more conclu- 
sive ! 

Le Breton felt what pain it would cause the 
young man to combat the strange persuasion 
that his father had met his death in the man- 
ner suggested, but he was too honest to con- 
ceal his opinion. 

'* Without more conclusive proof,'* he said, 
** I think we must abandon your theory of 
your father's death. I think you have 
accepted it too hastily." 

*' Then you believe that he has run away ? " 
cried George in a tone of anguish. ^' Is that 
consistent with your integer vitce scelerisque 
purus?" 

*' It does not follow, my dear Barton, that 
your father is not dead — has not been made 
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away with. It is that which I wish to impress" 
upon you. While you are pursuing this 
chimera, you may be losing important traces- 
elsewhere.'* 

** No/' said George Barton, *' I have so 
firm a persuasion that I am right, that I do 
not feel it worth while to follow up any other 
line of enquiry. Le Breton, you will think me 
very foolish and visionary, but from the very 
moment that my anxiety began with the non- 
appearance of my father on Thursday night — 
so soon as I had ascertained at Lord Selby's,, 
which I did at eleven o'clock from the Earl 
himself, who professed to be greatly put out,, 
my father's failure to keep his appointment^ 
I had a suspicion of foul play. I drove im- 
mediately to Scotland Yard, I visited every 
place where I could fancy he had gone. I 
went to the hospitals to satisfy myself he had 
not been the victim of an accident or of sud- 
den illness. The Earl had been to Lord Til- 
bury's. He was the first to tell me of that 
terrible business in the Circus. Somehow the 
conviction flashed across me there that it 
was my father who had perished under Lord 
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Tilbury's eyes — an incident which, if you only 
knew all the facts, would appear to you to 
increase the improbability of my theory — so 
inconceivably strange and dramatic does the 
coincidence appear. The young Earl, as you 
know, has never recovered consciousness. He 
knew my father well. He alone possibly could 
clear up the mystery — he may have caught a 
ghmpse of him — but there is little hope of 
his recovery. Since that time I have hardly 
slept a wink. I have thought of nothing else 
— my conviction has grown stronger, the more 
I reviewed the circumstances. That convic- 
tion I cannot shake off. The interest that 
certain persons had in destroying the un- 
doubted proofs of their criminality which 
were in my father's possession — an immense 
sum of money which was involved " — he 
stopped suddenly. He was forgetting the 
caution he had imposed upon himself. 

The old barrister caught at this hint, but 
he saw that George did not wish to compro- 
mise some important personages, whom he 
naturally guessed to be either the Selbys or 
the Tilburys. He said — 

VOL. L K 
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*' By the way, did you make any enquiries 
at Pollard and Pollard's ? " 

" Yes. The partners said that, in the cir- 
cumstances, they did not consider that they 
would be justified in granting me an inter- 
view. They instructed a clerk to tell me 
that they had placed the matter in the hands 
of the police, and that I must communicate 
with Scotland Yard.'' 

'*0h! well, that was natural, was it not? 
Have you any objection to tell me what 
position they occupy in these serious affairs 
of which you speak ? " 

'* That is my difficulty. I can hardly answer 
that question without compromising others. 
However, I will say that their position and 
character are gravely imperilled ; they are 
so mixed up in the dangerous situation of 
which my father held the key, that it is im- 
possible to conceive them separated from the 
persons concerned." 

*' Take care, George Barton ! Pollard and 
Pollard is one of the most respectable firms 
in the profession — the very top of the tree — 
immensely strong, with untarnished reputa- 
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tion, and the partners are considered to be 
two of the very ablest and shrewdest men of 
business in the law-list. They are enormously 
rich, and beyond any suspicion, and yet, if I 
understand you, your theory — I must call it so 
— is based on a criminal iipputation against 
this firm." 

Barton for a few moments remained silent 
and undecided. 

'* Le Breton,'' he said, '' I can say it to 
you, though you will probably think that 
trouble has disordered my brain. I answer 
your supposition in the affirmative — 'It is! 
I told you what my father thought and said 
after the stormy interview on Tuesday after- 
noon. I know the facts, and I agree with 
him. I wish it were only Pollard and Pollard 
whose position and interests were in danger, 
or against whom my suspicions were directed ! 
I would not hesitate for a moment to declare 
those suspicions to the police.'* 

'* Hum ! " said Le Breton, a particle which 
has not a particle of meaning, but an ejacula- 
tion, nevertheless, which may conceal a world 
of thoughts and ideas. He reflected silently 
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for a few minutes. He had a real affection 
for the Barton family, a profound sympathy 
with his young friend, and a sincere desire to 
help him ; but there was a mystery in all that 
he had heard which defied his ingenuity. 
Besides, it is not a lawyer's business to 
imagine, his habit is to reason from facts, 
and the facts disclosed seemed to the 
barrister to prove that George Barton was 
labouring under a hallucination; that his 
usually clear, penetrating intellect had had 
its vision distorted by recent events, a result 
which was not surprising. 

'* By the way," he said '' you promised to 
show me the copy of that list of papers.'* 

" Ah ! yes." 

Young Barton unlocked his desk, and took 
from a private drawer a sheet of paper in 
folio, on which was engrossed, in his own 
hand, a copy of the list referred to, which 
was initialed at the bottom " G. B./' under 
the letters '' Exd." 

The barrister perused it with great delibera- 
tion. 

" Humph ! " he said, opening his eyes wide, 
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and fixing them keenly on George Barton, 
''what does this mean ?" He read — 

'"Brief of Title to the Estates, lands, 
tenements ' — hum, hum — ' known and de- 
scribed as Linton Grange and Linton Park, 
in the County of Somerset, the property of 
the Rt, Honourable Isidora Maria Nevtlton, 
Countess of Tilbury, etcetera, etcetera. Deed 
of mortgage and charge of life interest in 
the same from the same to the Rt. Honour- 
able Edward Charles Eversly Layton ' — 
hum, hum — ' Earl of Selby, K. G., etcetera * 
— hum — ' a first charge of ;^5o,ooo '—hum 
— ' 266 Bonds of one thousand dollars each, 
July coupon attached, of the Four per cent. 
Funded Loan of the United States of 
America, numbered' — hum, hum, the deuce! 

*' Why," continued the old barrister, " this 
is — monumental ! Do you aver seriously 
these were all delivered to Pollard and 
Pollard ? '' 

" I tell you I saw the receipt." 

'' When ? " 
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" My father had it in his hand on Thursday 
morning." 

'* Did he go to Pollards' after you saw him?" 

** I cannot say. Knowing on what terms 
he had left them on Wednesday afternoon, 
and what he intended to do on Thursday 
afternoon, I should say it was impossible 
that he could have called upon them on 
Thursday morning/' 

" And yet they advertise, apparently, for 
these identical papers ? '' 

'' Precisely.'' 

"Were no other documents in question?" 

'' None." 

'' Had they any interest in suppressing any 
of these documents ? I don't see how they 
could have ; the character of the documents 
sufficiently indicates that — a brief of title, 
mortgage, some bonds to bearer. Surely no 
one would suppress, or run away, with such 
documents as those. I am more mystified 
than ever." 

George Barton said nothing. The barrister 
reflected with a puzzled face. At length he 
said -— 
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** When did the young Earl of Tilbury 
come of age ? " 

"In February of this year/' 

'* Have the accounts of the executor or 
executors of the estate been settled and dis- 
charged ? '' 

** The settlement is not yet completed. 
Lord Tilbury has absolute confidence in Lord 
Selby, the sole executor. Lord Selby, over- 
whelmed by his own engagements, entrusted 
the entire administration to Pollard and 
Pollard. The estate was over a million and 
three-quarters, and, of course, the accounts 
for eight years are long and complicated. 
Lord Tilbury had great confidence in my 
father. He proposed that, as my father had 
had nothing to do with the administration, he 
should go through the accounts with the 
Pollards, and wind them up.*' 

** Ha ! and there was a disagreement?** 
said Le Breton. 

" Well, they did not agree.*' 

*' And upon this,'* cried the barrister, turn- 
ing upon young Barton, and eyeing him 
keenly, "you base a theory of foul play on 
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the part of such a firm as Pollard and 
Pollard ? " 

" I haven't said that." 

'' You imply it." 

'' I don't even imply it. I tell you there are 
other circumstances, which all your ingenuity 
would not enable you to guess at, which 
made my father dangerous to certain parties." 

Le Breton did not push the matter further 
in this direction. He continued to study the 
list before him as if he were endeavouring to 
extract some inspiration from the bald state- 
ments it contained. 

Suddenly he struck his forehead with his 
palm. 

'' Barton," he said, '' I recall something 
vaguely which made some noise at the time. 
Did not the old Earl of Selby disinherit the 
present one ? " 

" Well, as far as he could. The family 
estates were settled, but there was a large 
personalty, and the estate of Linton, which 
he had purchased in his lifetime. The 
present Earl married a French Countess, 
with whom his father had fallen in love long 
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^after his first wife's death. She was a woman 
of great beauty, talent, and virtues. She 
preferred the son to the father ; and, not- 
withstanding all the efforts of her family, she 
married the present Earl. The old Earl 
never forgave her or his son either.*' 

'* Egad,*' remarked Le Breton, parentheti- 
cally — he was a bachelor — ** I never could 
understand how men could make such fools 
of themselves about women. One woman is 
as good as another.*' 

*' Ah ! " replied George Barton, *' there 
are mortals so weak as not to share your 
opinion. Certainly the old Earl did not. He 
never married again, and never afterwards 
appeared in England. He lived on the 
Continent, between Paris, Homburg, and 
Cannes. He was very fond of his only 
daughter, the Countess of Tilbury. The 
Earl of Tilbury, father of the present Earl, 
was also a favourite of his ; he had a good 
deal to do with the marriage. The Countess 
of Tilbury always remained on good terms 
with her brother, in spite of the rupture with 
his father, and she was also exceedingly 
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intimate with his wife. I remember Lad)r 
Selby well. Her daughter, Lady Blanche 
Layton, who has come out this season, 
resembles her." 

Had the old barrister been looking at 
George Barton^s face at this moment, he 
would have observed that his eyes brightened 
and a slight flush coloured his cheek under- 
neath the brown. 

** Lady Selby died six years ago, leaving 
several children, the eldest Lord Layton, 
who has made such a mess of it on the turf. 
The Earl has paid an infinite sum of money 
on his account. It was one of my father^s 
greatest anxieties to find this money. The 
Earl's own expenditure is not measured, and, 
vast as the Selby estates are, the drafts upon 
his • resources have been seriously burden- 
some.*' 

" And yet Lord Selby has been able to lend 
the Countess of Tilbury fifty thousand pounds !" 

*' I cannot tell you anything about that.'' 

'' At all events, the old Earl of Selby left 
Linton to Lady Tilbury." 

" For life only, with remainder to her son. 
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He also left her nearly two hundred thou- 
sand pounds in personalty — shares, consols, 
French rentes, etcetera — but she was re- 
quested only to take the enjoyment of the 
dividends. He requested her to hold the 
principal intact for the benefit of her son ; 
and there was one peculiar thing about it — 
he made her sole executor.'' 

*^ So that, in fact, she has absolute power 
of disposition ? " 

** Yes ; and she is a woman who is worthy 
of the confidence her father reposed in her. 
My father said so, and I regard his judgment 
as infallible. He knew her well. She always 
treated him with friendship, and sometimes 
consulted him. This has added lately to the 
anxiety of his position.'' 

" According to this, there appears to have 
been some great irregularity. Lord Selby 
was the executor of the estate to which the 
young Earl of Tilbury succeeded from his 
father. Young Tilbury, on the other hand,^ 
was the remainder-man to the Linton Grange 
property, which the Countess, his mother,, 
has charged to the Earl of Selby." 
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" For the purpose of covering advances 
stated in the deed to have been made by 
Lord Selby to the Tilbury estates, to pay off 
a charge which fell due on part of those 
estates/' 

'' Even then the Countess could only 
charge her own life interest." 

" Precisely, and it is a very imperfect se- 
curity. Still Linton Grange brings in £ 1 2,000 
a year. In addition to this the Countess 
deposited those United States bonds, and 
paid a large sum in cash, for which she 
has no security but the Earl's engagement. 
It was a family arrangement, promoted by 
Pollard and Pollard, ostensibly to protect a 
portion of the Tilbury estates." 

" Are the Tilbury estates valuable?" 

*' Over a million, and a large personalty, 
three-quarters of a million more." 

"And yet you say Lord Selby has had 
to make a large advance to the estate out 
of his own resources ? " 

" You see what the paper you hold in 
your hand says." 

" I see what the paper says," said the 
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old barrister, testily, "but neither I nor 
anyone else can make anything out of it. 
The situation seems to be an utterly un- 
imaginable one." 

" Precisely ; and if I were to tell you the 
real facts you would hardly believe them." 

" You hint that Pollard and Pollard were 
interested in keeping these transactions secret, 
and yet they seem to be prepared to make 
known the contents of this receipt. That is 
incredible." 

*' Let me tell you something. It was only 
this morning that the Earl of Selby learnt 
from me that a copy of the receipt was in 
existence. He seemed to be very much 
startled when I told him of it — '''' 

George Barton laid a peculiar emphasis 
on these words. 

" What ? At the very moment when he 
must have known of tbe advertisement offer- 
ing to show a copy of the list ! My dear 
Barton," said the barrister, with an air of 
compassion, " really now, what can you have 
in your head ? What can you expect me to 
think ? " 
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" Le Breton/' said young Barton, rising 
and leaning across the table, while he spoke 
with the greatest firmness and sincerity of 
manner, *' my belief is that Pollard and 
Pollard will never show a correct list of 
those papers to anyone. I ought to have 
thought of that earlier. I ought not to 
have shown them to you. I trust you as 
my father's intimate friend, and beg that 
you will forget that you have ever seen 
that list." 

The barrister nodded. 

*' The truth is," he said, " my dear fellow, 
that all you have told me conveys no ideas 
to me whatever. I couldn't possibly advise 
you in the circumstances. I only say, don't 
be too certain that your father has perished 
in the manner you suppose — don't believe he 
is dead till you have absolute proofs — don't 
spare any exertion to discover the truth, 
and, my last word is, don't let any absurd 
notions of honour, or chivalry, prevent you 
from disclosing in the proper quarters any 
information you have which may tend to 
elucidate your father's fate." 
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" I am in a fearfully difficult position," 
•said young Barton. *' With all my inexperi- 
ence I have alone to try and counteract 
a conspiracy concocted by some of the 
shrewdest and most cunning heads that 
ever engaged in a great crime. I have to 
get at the bottom of a most dishonourable 
and criminal transaction, and I have to try 
to do this without injustice to people whom 
I have been taught to respect, without injury 
to innocent persons who may be involved in 
the consequences ; and yet, at all hazards, 
I must and will vindicate my father's memory 
and take care that the authors of this das- 
tardly crime shall meet the punishment they 
deserve. — To kill such a man ! So noble, 
so pure, so gentle, so good — so generous 
to his enemies, and so kind even to wrong- 
doers, sinners, and outcasts ! Good God ! the 
thought of the injustice of it nearly drives 
me mad ! And to think that his murderers, 
those who planned and suggested his death 
in this violent and ignoble fashion, may go 
unpunished — may continue to live on and 
enjoy their ill-gotten wealth ! By heaven 1 
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Le Breton, if I thought that were possible,. 
I would renounce faith in anything but 
evil, and selfishness ! " 

" Tut, tut ! " said old Le Breton, who was 
moving uneasily about, in and out among 
the furniture, as if he were thridding a maze, 
his hands in his pockets and his elbows 
stuck out like the wings of an untrussed 
fowl — speaking to himself, of course. " I 
don't like this — over-excitement — brain-fever 
— quite in the ' Ercles ' vein." 

" — But I am resolved," continued Barton, 
" and I trust I shall have the courage and 
the strength to do my duty in the matter." 

" Amen ! " said Le Breton, gently. " I 
have unbounded confidence in your abilities, 
but the task you are proposing to yourself, 
I can see well, would have taxed the intellect 
and the audacity of a Westbury ! Above 
all keep cool — as cool as you can — and re- 
member r am always at your disposal." 

The old barrister took an affectionate leave, 
but he shook his head as he went down- 
stairs. 

'^ Never had a case so imperfectly stated 
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in my life — not even by West and Greenall, 
who never state one at all, but in any case 
they send you all the documents. There is 
some infernal and unheard of mystery behind 
all this, or else poor George is in a bad way. 
The anxiety, I fear, will prove too much for 
him. . . Poor dear old Barton ! " 

As he stepped across the Temple there 
was a kind of dry, legal moisture in the 
old barrister's eyes, which he wiped away 
with his handkerchief. 

Barton, left to himself, paced the room 
for a long time, buried in painful reflections. 
Recalling, with the minutest care, every word 
and incident of the interview he had had 
with the Earl of Selby, he tortured his inge- 
nuity in efforts to sound the depths of that 
great tactician's mind. Was not his conduct 
during that interview strange and incompre- 
hensible ? Was the harshness of his first 
reception put on ? Had he really suspected 
that such a man as his late agent had been 
guilty of embezzlement, and had run away to 
avoid the consequences ? 

VOL. I. L 
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The young man was inexperienced, and 
he was hardly able to conceive or cor- 
rectly appreciate the profundity of the cyni- 
cism and unbelief engendered by the long 
experiences of such a life as that of the 
Earl of Selby — which was not, indeed, one 
life, but half-a-dozen lives wrapped in one. 
So that George Barton could not find any 
excuse for the peer's acceptance, even for 
a moment, of the base insinuations against 
his father's motives which had evidently 
been made by Pollard and Pollard. 

Then the Earl's suspicion of him, was it real 
or pretended ? Was it not the astute diplo- 
macy of a guilty man, who, to divert suspicion 
from himself, accused his accusers ? Again, 
his affected kindness, and the abrupt and 
strange variations in his manner, his ap- 
parent anxiety to discredit the idea that 
the elder Barton had met with any foul 
play, his elaborate sarcasms levelled at the 
Circus theory, his suggestion of suicide, 
and the anger he exhibited when he dis- 
covered that someone was yet living who 
knew all that the missing agent had known 
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of his — the EarVs — weakness and wrong- 
doing ? And then the sudden change in 
his tactics towards the close of the inter- 
view ? What did it all mean ? The more 
the young man pondered and puzzled over 
it, the more firmly he became convinced 
that Lord Selby knew something of his 
father's fate — was an accessory to the fright- 
ful crime by which his mouth had been for 
ever silenced. 

But again he shuddered at these awful 
suspicions which he could not repress, at 
the consequences which loomed up before 
him dark and terrible. He shrank appalled 
from the prospect of dragging this peer 
before a court of justice, especially when 
he thought of the Selby family, of the 
Tilburys, with whom he had been so inti- 
mate, who had been so kind and gracious 
to him from his boyhood ; and then one 
fair face seemed to rise up before him, 
in the bloom of early beauty, and with a 
form full of grace and charm ; and eyes 
were bent upon him which had always 
seemed to carry in their soft, luminous 
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depths the gentle and eternal brightness 
of the stars of heaven. Deep in the heart 
of this practical young Englisman there 
was a world of undiscovered poetry and 
passion. But when the vision had begun 
to soothe his soul with its sweetness, he 
checked himself and waved it back as if it 
were an evil spirit, and strove to shut his 
eyes and steel his heart, as, smiling a bitterly 
sarcastic smile at his own weakness and folly, 
he turned, with a dread determination in his 
face, to sombre thoughts of justice and 
vengeance. 

Thus he had spent more than an hour 
in painful struggle, when he was disturbed 
by a loud knocking at his outer door, which 
he had closed when Le Breton went out, 
with the hope of discouraging any visitors- 
This one, however, was evidently determined 
to get in, and, fearing lest he might lose some 
important intelligence if he neglected seeing 
the person who was so importunate, he opened 
the door. 

The Earl of Selby stood before him. 



CHAPTER V. 

IS IT LOVE — OR A SACRIFICE? 

Blanche Ernestine were the names given 
by the late Marie, Countess of Selby, to an 
only daughter, who had grown up to be one 
of the most lovely and charming girls in 
London society. At eighteen, with all the 
freshness of complexion and firmness of 
physique of the English race, added to the 
easy grace and vivacity of a Frenchwoman, 
the most brilliant dehut of the season had 
been that of Lady Blanche Layton. When 
she made her reverence to the Sovereign, and 
kissed her hand, Her Majesty, who had known 
and esteemed her mother, was so struck 
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by the fresh loveliness of the girl's face and 
expression, that, in a moment of motherly 
admiration, she drew the young beauty to her, 
and impressed the customary kiss upon her 
blooming cheek with an emotion which sur- 
prised the oldest courtiers, accustomed as 
they were to see the Queen manifesting the 
goodness and kindness of the royal heart with 
all the warmth and naivete of an ingenue, 
unspoiled by the flattery of a Court or the 
splendour of her unequalled position. 

The dowagers said that " Lady Blanche was 
a little trop avancie/' but that, no doubt, was 
because she was the daughter of a French 
Countess. In the eyes of the other sex, 
however, this was an additional charm — the 
combination of lightsome ease with perfect 
dignity of manner, the union of wit with in- 
genuousness being a very rare admixture of 
qualities in an Englishwoman. 

The young Earl of Tilbury, among a host 
of gallants, had been vanquished by the 
graces of his cousin, graces which he had, 
moreover, special and unfair opportunities of 
studying in the intimacy of domestic life; 
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and, to the great contentment of the Earl of 
Selby, and also of the Countess of Tilbury, 
his mother, he had manifested a preference for 
Lady Blanche, which was marked and serious. 
The Countess, indeed, regarded her niece as 
a paragon. Lord Selby, who was better 
acquainted than anyone else with the state of 
the young Earl's rent-roll, knew that he could 
nowhere find for his daughter a more brilliant 
match. Other motives may have operated 
on his mind, which this history will disclose ; 
but among them certainly were a sincere 
affection for his ward, and a judicious admira- 
tion of quaUties which it had been his own 
duty, as Lord Tilbury's guardian, to study 
and to cultivate. The young peer did honour 
to his distinguished tutor. The worst of the 
fine schemes cherished for their two paragons 
by the noble brother and sister was, that one 
of the most important parties, namely, the 
young lady herself, though she treated the 
young Earl with most cousinly and familiar 
affection, seemed to regard the idea of any 
closer relationship with irreverent amusement. 
She was wont to annoy the Earl, her father, 
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by the lightness which she permitted herself 
to display in regard to this high question of 
family policy, whenever he tried to approach 
the subject with her in a serious manner. 

" Edward/' she said, referring to Lord 
Tilbury, '* has never spoken to me on such 
matters, and I have no right or reason to 
suppose he ever will '' — the little sinner. '* If 
ever he should, I will give him a plain answer. 
I hope he won't, because he is such a jolly 
fellow, and quite perfect as a cousin. There 
is time enough, you dear, old troublesome 
papa, to think about those things. Who 
would waltz with me if I were engaged ? I 
should grow against the walls like a melan- 
choly sprig of ivy — " 

*' A magnolia," suggested the Earl. 

'*If you prefer it, papa, splendid — but wast- 
ing my sweetness. I am young, I scarcely 
know my own heart ; but I think/' and here 
she would put her head saucily on one side 
and peer at her father through her half-closed 
lashes — '' the man who has made the deepest 
impression up to this moment is Lord McCor- 
quodale. He is honest, and steady, and 
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-economic, and religious — and so very grace- 
ful ! And though he is not rich, you might 
get him made a Governor-General, you know. 
Besides, in marrying him one would make 
accounts right with both worlds/' 

The Earl's eyes used to sparkle with a 
strange green light when his daughter thus 
teased him. 

Lord McCorquodale was a tall, bony Scotch 
peer, about six feet three in height, who loved, 
on the slightest pretext, to array himself in 
his national costume, and who was at once 
the amusement of the young ladies and the 
horror of the dowagers. He used to carry 
tracts into society, and slip them surreptitiously 
into men's hats or ladies' muffs and bags. 
Tilbury declared that one of his grooms had 
seen McCorquodale leading a division of the 
Salvation Army through the streets of the 
East End, and singing the tune of a comic 
song to words of pious joviality. No one could 
have been more awkward with greater sincerity 
than this useful knave of hearts, whom 
Lady Blanche used to play out so thought- 
lessly ; and he was endowed with all the quaint^ 
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profound, methodic conceit of his race. 
It really was the case that this young and 
gaunt Scotch Don Quixote had endeavoured 
to manifest, after his fashion, a violent ad- 
miration for the beauty of the season, though 
he was only a Caledonian nobleman with 
about six thousand a year. But the Earl, 
who had a keen wit, and dearly loved a joke, 
soon trumped this particular card, for he 
asked McCorquodale to lunch, and obliged 
his daughter to spend two mortal hours in 
hearing the English language delivered, in a 
somewhat barbarous shape, over a nutmeg- 
grater, the torture ending with the presenta- 
tion of a small fasciculus of tracts, which he 
said ^^ were spa-a-shilly adapted to the needs- 
and tastes of moder-rn la-adies of culty-ar-r." 

** Now,'' said the Earl, laughing, when his^ 
guest had departed, *' if you will let me know, 
Blanche, when you have finished those tracts- 
I will ask him to bring a fresh bundle, and a 
Scotch minister to expound them. For you,, 
my dear, I am prepared to make any sacri- 
fice." 

** My dear Earl, if ever you bring that 
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creature again to lunch, I shall go to bed and 
send for the Queen's physician. So your 
lunch will cost you dear/' 

But Lady Blanche never mentioned the 
Scotch peer afterwards in this connection. 
Still the winning of the game appeared to 
the Earl to be as far off as ever. 

An hour after the Earl of Selby had left 
the Tilbury mansion in Grosvenor Place, this 
young lady presented herself at the door in a 
charming little coupe which her father had 
given her, and after a brief parley with 
Simpson, who defended the gate manfully, 
she broke through all the defences, routed 
Mrs. Collops, and was soon sitting in the 
boudoir with the Countess of Tilbury. 

The Countess had been for years one of 
the most dignified and estimable figures in 
London society. Though she was not hand- 
some, the pleasing traits of her face, which 
was full of intelligence, her tall and command- 
ing figure, the nobility of her carriage and 
manner, invested her with a distinction which 
had been recognized in many of the most 
brilliant Courts of Europe, and had won 
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the regard and affection of her Sovereign. 
She had much of the cleverness, and some 
of the cynicism, of her brother, without 
any of his malice. In experience and tact 
she was a thorough woman of the world, 
yet her heart had not been hardened, her 
natural sympathies had not been dried up by 
that incessant contact with selfish and ignoble 
passions which an intimate knowledge of 
society involves. That she had prejudices, 
it would be useless to deny. She was aris- 
tocrat to the backbone, a conservative of 
conservatives, and she cherished with pride 
the privileges of rank and wealth. But her 
natural goodness of heart often led her to 
unbend from these rigid notions, and, to the 
surprise of those who knew her best, prompted 
her to acts which appeared to be quite incon- 
sistent with her proud and lofty principles. 

When, upon the insistent summons of 
her niece, she came out of her son's sick- 
room, and entered the boudoir, her firm and 
stately features were disordered and care- 
worn. A charming picture indeed was that 
which awaited her, a charming cheek that 
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laid its downy freshness against her dry and 
fevered skin, a charming mouth that kissed 
her on either side in true French fashion, and 
a lovely little hand that passed its soothing^ 
touch over her hair, abundant, but sprinkled 
with grey, which she was too proud to con- 
ceal. But the chords of her heart were too 
tightly strained by anxiety and sorrow to 
allow her to show much expansion under 
these affectionate fondlings. 

" My poor Aunt Dora ! " said the girl, in a 
sweet, musical voice. " How pale and ill you 
look! How is he ?'' 

The Countess had borne up, through the 
terrible days and nights, with, iron resolution. 
She would not allow herself for a moment to 
doubt that her son would recover, but when 
this simple question was put to her by Lady 
Blanche she suddenly felt as if an arrow had 
gone through her brain, and, putting her hands 
to her head, she said, in a voice of anguish — 

" Oh, don't ask me, my dear ! It is simply 
dreadful. Not a word — not a movement since 
he was carried in there senseless. My heart 
is breaking ! '' 
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She remained for a few moments with her 
hands clasped over her eyes. 

Lady Blanche stood gently stroking the 
hands, that looked so white and thin. 

^* Aunt/' she suddenly cried, ''Aunt Dora, 
can I do anything? *' 

** VoUj dear ! " said the Countess, letting 
her hands drop, and looking with surprise at 
her niece, whose face had suddenly grown 
crimson, while her eyes endeavoured to brave 
the scrutiny of her aunt's gaze. ** Why, 
child, what can you do ? " 

'* Couldn't I help you, aunt? Could I not 
come and assist you to — nurse him — or do 
anything to relieve you?" 

A faint smile passed for an instant, like a 
glint of sunshine from a cloud-wrapt sky, 
across the worn face of the Countess, and 
she earnestly examined the sweet, candid 
features before her, as if to read the thoughts 
that were written in them. A slight thrill of 
pleasure had passed through her spirit, but, 
as the maiden's eyes fell before her searching 
glance, her face resumed its troubled aspect. 

'* My dear Blanche," she said, quietly. 
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^' it IS very good of you to think of it, but 
what you propose is impossible.*' 

'* You know I am his cousin. Why should 
I not come and help you ? " 

*' My dear, it is because you are only his 
•cousin that such a thing is out of the ques- 
tion. If — if — " The Countess hesitated and 
watched the colour come and go in her 
niece's delicate cheeks — '* No matter what 
I was going to say. f was forgetting myself. 
My poor head is quite topsy-turvy ! Don't 
think any more about it, my dear. We have 
the best assistance, and you could do no 
good." 

** But, aunt," cried the girl with vivacity, 
** you said * if.' Were you not going to say 
that if — if — he — or rather Edward and I were 
going to be more than cousins — I will out with 
it — if we were engaged — then you would think 
it right to let me help you in nursing him ? " 

The blush had deepened in Lady Blanche's 
cheeks as she uttered these words, and the 
Countess could not help admiring the mingled 
modesty, and grace and courage of her niece. 
But she said — 
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"Is this an avowal, Blanche ? If It is, no- 
one could be more happy to hear it than I^ 
though God knows whether it may not be too 
late — be only the beginning of sorrow for 
you. Has he ever spoken to you? Has 
anything serious ever passed between you ? " 

Lady Blanche's long lashes fell over her 
violet eyes, and her face became pale. 

*' No, aunt, nothing but fun, you know, 
little coquetries, but — but — I know he likes 
me. 

" Then," said the Countess, with a slight 
asperity in her voice, and some disappoint- 
ment, and even anger, marked in her features, 
" what on earth do you mean, dear Blanche ? 
No woman who respects herself — " 

** Stpp ! '' said Lady Blanche, rising, and 
putting her hand over her aunt's lips. '* Don't 
say what you were going to say, please! 
You don't understand me, my dear Aunt 
Dora. I have too much self-respect to throw 
myself at anyone's head, fa va sans dire. I 
am a Selby. Perhaps I am foolish, romantic, 
but at all events no one will know of it but 
you. Edward has never said a word to me, 
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but I am a woman, and I can tell what he 
felt and what he was longing so say. And — 
what I felt was this — I know you will call me 
very silly and romantic, but I will confess. 
' Here is poor Edward lying between life and 
death. If he loves me as I think he does, 
then, in his weakness and pain, it will be a 
comfort to him to have me there, near him, 
perhaps it may save his life.' So, my dear 
aunt, I thought I would offer to come and 
help you, because, you see^ supposing it were 
not as I thought, I am his cousin, and no 
harm would be done ; everyone would think it 
natural for me to come and help you, and if 
it should turn out to be the other way, you 
know, then I should have done my duty, 
which is to save him, for you, and for his own 
sake, for he is a good and noble fellow — Oh ! 
me, what a stupid girl I am ! '* 

And Lady Blanche, throwing herself on 
her knees, buried her face in the ample folds 
of Lady Tilbury's gown, and sobbed like a 
child. 

The Countess was greatly moved. Slipping 
off the charming little hat, which Lady 
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Blanche's grief threatened with destruction, 
she caressed the giri's hair with her fingers. 

" Tetefolle ! '' she said, to herself. " She 
gets all this exaltation from her mother." 
Every weakness of the flesh or spirit is traced 
in England to foreigners, even if it be neces- 
sary to go back to the Conquest for it. " Is 
this love, or a sacrifice?'* 

Presently she leaned over and murmured in 
her niece's ear — 

" Blanche, dearest, tell me, tell me truly, as 
you would have done to your mother, do you 
really love him ? Would you give yourself to 
him body and soul, with all your heart, if 
he were well now here, and were to ask 
you?" 

Blanche trembled. She did not reply. 
The Countess's face was gentle, but a 
shadow crossed it. 

'' What do you say ? " she asked, a little 
more decidedly. 

Still no answer. Blanche was trembling 
more and more. The shade deepened on the 
face of the Countess. 

*' Then," she said, at last, in a deeply dis- 
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appointed tone, '' then, my dear, this was not 
love, but a sacrifice ! " 

'* Aunt ! " cried the young lady, suddenly 
throwing her head back, and looking straight 
into her Ladyship's eyes, ** can't you under- 
.stand ? I am a little goose — I know I don't 
love Edward enough to marry him — if he were 
quite well and out of danger, but to save his 
life and make you happy, you know — well, 
don't you see ? — I would do anything ! " 

" You little idiot ! " cried the Countess, 
clasping her in her arms and kissing her with 
an emphasis quite out of harmony with her 
wonted calm and dignity of manner. ** I have 
a great mind to take you at your word, and 
make you nurse and marry him — there ! " 

'* Well, aunt, I am quite ready." 

** But you don't love him." 

'* I am not in love with him — no. I love 
him — ^yes, like a brother." 

*' My dear Blanche," said Lady Tilbury, 
'* this little romance, which, let me tell you, 
was a very absurd and perilous one, shall 
have no denouement. God forbid that you 
should ever give yourself in marriage to any- 
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one whom you did not love with all your 
heart — better, let us hope, than you do your 
' brother' — Alfred, for instance." 

There was a little malice in this remark, for 
the eldest son of the Earl of Selby was by no 
means a lovable person, and certainly not 
one of Blanche's favourite heroes. 

" Well, dearest aunt," said the blushing 
girl, looking a little ashamed, but appealing 
to the Countess with her hands together in a 
pretty gesture, which she no doubt also got 
from her mother, for no Englishwoman pure- 
blooded could have imitated it, ''you under- 
stand me, don't you ? And you will forgive 
me, won't you ? And you will forget all about 
it, and never say a word about it to him or to 
any human being ? I know I can trust you." 
*' You may, my dear Blanche, implicitly. 
I am not sorry to have had this insight into 
a nature so fresh and romantic. I had 
begun to disbelieve in romantic sentiments, 
except in novels — the world is becoming so 
profoundly practical and scientific, and our 
young ladies so cold and so egoistic. But I 
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am afraid, my dear, that Madame Letellier 
let you read too many novels — I must have a 
talk with you about that. There are so few 
men or women writers who seem to have ex- 
perience of the healthier side of human 
nature, or at least the capacity to describe 
it. — But, good gracious, what is that? I 
have been forgetting my dear boy. Alas ! 
we have been dreaming, both of us, for the 
last twenty minutes. See who is knocking at 
the door." 

The face of the sedate Mrs. Collops ap- 
peared, a glitter in her dark eyes, and a faint 
smile on her lips. She was evidently excited. 

** Your Ladyship — your Ladyship ! He has 
spoken — ^he is asking for you ! " 

** Thank God he is saved ! *' cried the 
Countess, rising and running to the door. 
*' Go away, Blanche, immediately. I will 
send a note over to-night. Good-bye, dear ; " 
and she disappeared in the corridor. 

** You have brought good luck, my Lady ! " 
said Mrs. Collops, smoothing her big nursing 
apron with both hands, and fixing her dark 
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eyes, with a curious glint in them, on the 
beautiful face before her, which was moved 
by a strange variety of feelings. 

'* I hope so, Mrs. CoUops," said Blanche, 
suddenly recovering her self-possession, and 
putting on her dignity. ^' Will you please 
come with me to the hall door ? " 



CHAPTER VI. 

DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 

The Earl, when he left the mansion in Gros- 
venor Place, took his seat in a hansom, with a 
smile on his face. He never allowed a servant 
to surprise his anxieties. He had given the 
driver the address of his solicitors in Lincoln^ s 
Inn Fields. But, as he drove down to the 
lawyers' quarters, anyone who had been close 
to him would have seen, underneath the cool 
and cynical expression which his face usually 
wore, that some powerful emotions were agitat- 
ing his mind. His eyes looked dreamy and 
haggard, his fingers were clasped nervously 
on the handle of his umbrella, his brow was 
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contracted with thought of an evidently pain- 
ful character. All this, however, did not 
prevent the practised man of the world from 
seeing and saluting many friends on his way 
down Piccadilly, or from detecting and for- 
mally recognising the presence on the pave- 
ment of the Home Secretary, who, catching 
sight of him, made a sign indicating a wish to 
speak to him. The peer was a little surprised 
at this, for they were not on the same side in 
politics, and far from intimate. His astonish- 
ment was greater, when Sir Walter Grandison, 
leaning over into the hansom, with a solemn 
and confidential air said — 

*' Earl, have you heard anything yet of your 
missing steward ? *' 

** No, Sir Walter Grandison," replied the 
Earl, regarding his interlocutor with a mixed 
expression of hauteur and surprise. *' May I 
venture to ask what is the ground of the 
interest you take in the matter? *' 

" Only,'* said the Secretary, with a benevo- 
lent smile, ** that I am anxious to spare you 
unnecessary annoyance. Do you forget that 
I am practically head policeman ? They have 
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taken it into their heads in Scotland Yard 
that the person who was exploded the other 
•day in Regent Circus was your agent, whose 
name, if I remember rightly, was Barton, and, 
naturally, they are making every effort to 
ascertain whether there was anything, in his 
position and circumstances, to make it pro- 
bable that someone had an interest in putting 
him out of the way/' 

'' Forgive me. Sir Walter/' said the peer 
with a smile, " if I had for the moment 
forgotten the distinguished official attribution 
you have properly reminded me of, but 
although I am prepared for anything under a 
Birmingham government, I assume that you 
are not proposing to make an inquisition, in 
this time and place, in relation to my personal 
responsibility for my agent's fate ?" 

The Secretary smiled too. The Earl's 
manner was not in the least offensive. 

" On the contrary, my dear Earl, I was 
going to tell you frankly that I think they are 
on the wrong tack ; but, you see, I cannot 
prevent them from following up such clues as 
they fancy they have, and it occurred to me, 
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on seeing you, that their inquiries might 
cause you and your family considerable incon- 
venience. Are you taking any steps to ascer- 
tain what has become of the man ? I should 
sincerely advise you to leave no stone unturned 
to discover his whereabouts without delay, and 
thus put a stop to this absurd inquiry, which, 
I am convinced, is only diverting the energies 
of the police in a false direction. I hope you 
will not consider that I have presumed too far 
in giving you this friendly hint?" 

" On the contrary, it is extremely obliging 
of you, my dear Sir Walter,'' replied the peer, 
calmly smiling in the other's face and speak- 
ing with great cordiality, '* to have gone 
out of your way to give me this intimation. 
There was nothing in my own relations with 
Mr. Barton to make me at all anxious about 
any inquiries the police may think fit to insti- 
tute. I place myself entirely at their service. 
Still, as you say, no one cares to have private 
and family affairs ripped up before the public. 
I happen at this moment to be on my way to 
my solicitors, and I will urge them to push 
forward their inquiries about Barton's fate with 
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all the energy they can. The whole affair is 
mysterious and inexplicable. Barton had all 
my confidence, and I can conceive of na 
reason, under any circumstances which are 
known to me, for his running away or being 
murdered. I shall always feel indebted to you 
for this considerate act, the more that you 
and I so seldom have an opportunity of ex- 
changing courtesies. This is a real kindness.'' 
Smiling again, the Earl held out his hand and 
pressed that of the Secretary with an impres- 
sive " Thank you — most sincerely.'* 

As the hansom drove off, the smile died 
away, and the peer's face became longer and 
thinner. The Home Secretary went off, too, 
with a smile of satisfaction. He felt that he 
had done a friendly act. Whether it were a 
judicious one was a question on which we 
should like to have had Mr. Sontag's opinion. 
It certainly was not judicial. He had given a 
valuable hint to the peer jf he really had any- 
thing to fear from the curiosity of the police,, 
one that he certainly would not have given to 
a less distinguished man. It was true that, 
after having sifted Mr. Sontag's theory with 
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some care, the Home Secretary had pro- 
nounced it to be '' moonshine/' but in warn- 
ing the Earl, he was not giving the Chief 
Detective a fair chance, and as it afterwards 
turned out, this little incident was the means 
of conveying to the principal criminals a 
premature hint of the discoveries which had 
been made. 

When the Earl entered the private rooms, 
occupied by the partners, in the offices of 
Messrs. Pollard and Pollard, whose immense 
business filled every room in Number 155, 
the large old mansion in Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
which had once been the residence of a Chief 
Justice, he found them engaged in close con- 
ference. A large tin box, marked — ''Estate 
of the Rt, Hon, the Earl of Tilbury, K.G,, 
dec' d'' — lay open on the floor, disclosing a 
portentous array of papers. The faces of 
both the partners were flushed. They ap- 
peared to have been having an agitated 
discussion. The Earl, whose susceptibility 
was very delicate, promptly appreciated this 
fact, and his appreciation was confirmed by 
the tone of their voices when they spoke. 
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The senior partner, Mr. Joseph Pollard,, 
was a middle-aged, stout man, of medium 
height, with a broad, rather plebeian face, 
thick but firm lips, short-cut, grizzly hair^ 
bristling above a square forehead, and brush- 
Uke whiskers of the same character. His 
grey eyes were bright and prominent. He 
was short-sighted, wearing powerful glasses 
in a golden-rimmed pince-nez. His lower 
face, closely shaven, was full and the chin 
heavy, indicating animal, but not moral, 
doggedness. The junior partner, nephew 
of the senior, was strikingly different from 
his relative. He was dark, tall and thin,, 
with rather fine-cut features, black hair and 
eyes, and an alert, foppish manner. More- 
over, he was fashionably and carefully dressed,, 
while the elder partner wore a coat of some- 
what ancient cut, and, exhibiting a tendency 
to polish which would have been more in 
keeping on the surface of a mahogany table. 
Mr. Charles Pollard was the gentleman of 
the partnership, its ornamental, as well as 
useful member, and usually had to discharge 
the duty of interviewing aristocratic clients,. 
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of whom a large number were to be found in 
the long list of the firm's clientele. The 
house had existed for four generations, having 
originated with two brothers, and being still 
entirely a family business. The early death of 
a brother, Mr. Samuel Pollard had brought his 
son upon the scene as a principal, somewhat 
more prematurely than was consistent with 
the historic antecedents of the firm. In the 
effusive respect with which these two received 
the Earl, his quick eye detected a certain 
mixture of defiance and embarrassment. They 
had evidently been talking about him, and 
about business which concerned him. 

*' Your Lordship has come in quite apropos/' 
said the younger of the two, who was easier 
and more talkative than his uncle, and who 
hked to interlard his conversation with a few 
French phrases he had picked up at hap- 
hazard, for his father had not done him justice 
in his education. At sixteen, after passing 
through a dissenting school in Stoke New- 
ington, where French was regarded with 
suspicion as a key to much ungodly litera- 
ture, he had been put to training in the office. 
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'" We have just been having a very anxious 
•conference in regard to the state of your 
Lordship's affairs. You have, of course, 
perused the advertisement ? *' 

" What advertisement ? '' inquired the Earl, 
with vivacity. 

*' In the morning newspapers, my Lord, 
relating to Mr. Barton.*' 

'' No,*' said the peer with an anxiety 
which was not affected, and which proved 
that George Barton's suspicion, in this 
respect had been unfounded. *^ Who has 
been advertising ? and about what ? " His 
tone was peremptory and insolent. 

'' My Lord," returned the younger Pollard, 
shrinking from the firm glance the peer had 
fixed on him, and convinced that his client 
was speaking candidly, *' in a conference 
which — ah — my partner and I had together 
yesterday, with regard to the — ah — very 
unpleasant state of — ah — your affairs, and 
in connection especially with this mysterious 
disappearance of — ah — Mr. Barton, we came 
to the conclusion that it would — it might, my 
Lord " — he looked at the Earl with a sub- 
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jective meaning in his glance, which seemed' 
to puzzle the latter for an instant — '' be dis- 
creet, I might say a good coup, for us — (your 
Lordship, you know, and ourselves), to appear 
on the scene, and evince some anxiety to dis- 
cover the whereabouts of your late — I meant 
to say of Mr. Barton/' 

" Certainly. Why not ? That is precisely 
what I came here to urge you to use every 
effort to discover.'' 

Mr. Joseph Pollard moved uneasily in his- 
chair. 

" So, my Lord," continued Mr. Charles,. 
" we drew up this advertisement, which we 
supposed would have met your Lordship's 
eye." He took up a newspaper from the 
table. 

The Earl, with a nervous movement,, 
•snatched it out of the solicitor's hand, and 
ran his eyes over it in a couple of seconds. 
His face expressed a vivid dissatisfaction. 

*' I wish, gentlemen," he said, with some 
asperity, " you would consult me before you 
take important action like this, in my name 
and concerning to my affairs." 
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"Well, my Lord," said the. elder Pollard, 
who had been sitting silently watching the 
peer through his glasses, and now spoke with 
a suppressed defiance in his tone, '' as the 
matter is in our hands, and to some extent — 
I must remind your Lordship — concerns us 
jointly — ^we thought we might take the not 
very important step we have done, without 
troubling your Lordship/' 

There was a curiously significant undertone 
in the slow, deliberate utterance of the speaker 
which struck the Earl unpleasantly. He 
glanced quickly from one to the other, and 
for a moment his wonted hardiness and 
aplomb appeared to have forsaken him — he 
even lowered his eyes under the glassy stare 
of the attorney. But he recovered himself 
instantly. 

" Gentlemen,'' he said, in a cold, stem 
voice, '' circumstances have, to some extent 
— as Mr. Joseph Pollard has expressed it — 
placed me in rather disagreeable co-relations 
with you, in a matter which concerns my 
character and position, and also implicates 
yours. You are aware of the anxiety this 
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has given me. You are also witnesses of my 
readiness to make any sacrifice to extricate 
myself from the compromising position into 
which I was drawn — I must say it — by my 
faith in your ability to carry out engage- 
ments which you personally entered into with 
me, which engagements unfortunately you 
have been unable to fulfil. I have the con- 
viction that — if I unhappily allowed myself 
to drift into a situation in which my honour, 
a large portion of my fortune, and my position 
in society are imperilled — it was owing, in no 
small degree, to misplaced confidence in your 
power and willingness to carry me through. 
I assure you, I . do not forget that, in a 
moment of acute pressure, I allowed myself 
to be associated with you in which was 
dishonourable and criminal!" 

He put an emphasis on the last word both 
by voice and look. 

" Your Lordship had full knowledge of all 
the circumstances,'' said Mr. Pollard the 
younger, interrupting him, rather weakly, for 
the Earl had already admitted it. " We have 
all the proofs here, in writing if it is necessary 
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to appeal to them/' And he pointed with a 
long, bony finger, the aspect of which struck 
the susceptible peer at the moment with a 
chilling sensation, to the great tin box, lying 
upon the floor, with its lid thrown back, and 
showing, that if quantity were enough in 
documentary evidence to render it unim-. 
peachable, there was no deficiency in this 
case. The Earl involuntarily threw a glance 
at the box and its contents, which the worthy 
partners had evidently been overhauling, and 
a slight tremor passed for an instant through 
his frame, but he turned again, with a lively 
look, towards Mr. Charles Pollard, and said — 

" I had, sir — I own it — and it is neither to 
my credit — nor to yours ! '' 

The two legal gentlemen shrugged their 
shoulders, and turned out their palms, and 
gazed at each other with that sort of aston- 
ishment which might have been expressed by 
the gestures of two angels, into whose fair 
faces some sinner, whom they had been 
trying to save, had thrown a gross injury. 
Was this the kind of gratitude they were 
to receive for their self-abnegation — for hav- 
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ing compromised themselves to rescue this 
peer of the realm from a perilous situation ? 

'* We have served your Lordship with only 
too much devotion/' said the elder Pollard in 
a melancholy voice, "and hence the awkward 
situation in which we find ourselves placed. 
Your Lordship probably deems it of little 
importance that our professional reputation 
and the future of our families is in serious 
peril ? '' 

Lord Selby could hardly repress a smile at 
the tragic solemnity with which Mr. Joseph 
Pollard uttered these words. The humour 
passed away in a moment, and he turned and 
looked curiously at the speaker. 

" I don't quite see," he said, '' how the 
situation has been made any more serious for 
you by anything that has lately happened.'' 

" Your Lordship knows that it is a criminal 
matter for both yourself and us, if the facts 
should ever be allowed to transpire," said Mr. 
Charles Pollard, his dark eyes sparkling with 
a malevolent expression. 

'' Possibly," said the Eari, '' though I do 
not think that those concerned would be 
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likely to treat it as such. My preoccupation, 
Mr. Pollard, unlike yours, has not been to 
save myself from a criminal process, or from 
the legal consequences of my own wrong and 
foolish acts. If I have been anxious, at what- 
ever sacrifice to have that unfortunate affair 
settled, it is because I have deeply and sin- 
cerely regretted the course I took — it is 
because a disclosure would wound a number 
of innocent and honourable relatives and 
friends, whose good opinion I should lose 
for ever if they came to know of my criminal 
weakness ; it is because I would save others 
from a great unhappiness, and not alone, I 
hope, from the selfish motive of extricating 
myself from an odious position.'' 

The Earl had risen, and delivered these 
words with force and spirit. 

The partners were evidently disconcerted 
by the high tone adopted towards them by 
the man who owned to having been con- 
cerned with them in a questionable, or, as 
he termed it, a '' criminar* transaction. His 
attitude was unexpected, it dislocated some 
line of action on which they had previously 
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settled. Each looked at the other, as if to 
inquire what card he was to play in the new 
circumstances of the game. Mr. Charles 
Pollard, however, answered the Earl. 

"Well, my Lord,'* he said, blandly, "is 
not this precisely the object we have in 
view ? We always thought that your Lord- 
ship exaggerated the importance of the bear- 
ings of that transaction. Neither we nor you 
had any criminal intention. The object 
simply was to save you from inconvenience 
and a great loss. All would have gone 
well but for the intervention of Mr. Barton in 
the business, and his becoming cognisant of 
facts which need never have gone further 
than your Lordship and ourselves. In some 
aspects of the case, his — ah — disappearance, 
to whatever circumstances it may be due, is 
— do you not think ? — a distinct relief. We 
have nothing now to do but to complete the 
arrangements which will secure the burial of 
the matter in oblivion.'* 

'* My partner is quite right,'* said Mr. 
Joseph Pollard. *' We are all three in the 
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same boat — the question is how we can best 
extricate ourselves from the difficult position 
in which we are placed/' 

Something like an electric shock went 
through the peer's body at these blunt words. 
His face assumed an extraordinary expres- 
sion, in which shame, revolted pride, and 
diplomatic caution seemed to be struggling 
for mastery. He, the tenth Earl, and one of 
the proudest and most eminent of the English 
aristocracy, '* in the same boat '' with a couple 
of vulgar attornies ! The splendour and 
honour of his peerage, his supremacy in 
politics and society, his own personal cha- 
racter, and his immense fortune, thrown into 
the same scale with the interests of a couple 
of money-grubbing solicitors ! 

Such a thought flashed across his mind, 
but he was abler than either of his inter- 
locutors, a diplomatist of the first order, with 
all the advantages of social superiority. He 
summoned all his forces. Something told 
him the moment was critical. Even in this 
base association he had a moral supremacy. 
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Even in this iniquitous combination the 
superiority of his rank and social position 
asserted itself. 

" Mr. Pollard/' he replied calmly, but with 
a sarcastic intonation, "if we are, as you say, 
sir, 'all in the same boat/ will you, at least, 
then, permit me, as the owner of the boat, to 
take the helm ? I confess I am puzzled to 
make out what has brought on this unpleasant 
discussion. I made the very simple remark 
that the step you have taken in advertising 
in such terms for poor Barton was one you 
ought not to have taken without consulting 
me. I do not approve of it ; I do not see 
the object of it ; I think it ill-advised. The 
more I reflect upon it, the less do I feel 
inclined to accept your theory of Barton's 
disappearance. At first, when I was annoyed 
at his absence, and the singular loss of the 
bonds, I hastily adopted your suggestion — I 
feared that something had gone wrong in his 
accounts. Now, I doubt it. Why, at the 
very moment when he so mysteriously dis- 
appeared, what was he doing ? He was 
engaged with you in trying to raise the 
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money to wipe out the record of a com- 
promising transaction for which he was not 
responsible. Why should he disappear?^' 

** It is sometimes very difficult/' said the 
•elder Pollard, judiciously, '* to imagine the 
motives that have led a man to criminal or 
questionable conduct. Mr. Barton was your 
agent for twenty-five years. You have, pro- 
bably, never examined his accounts. '^ 

'* At his own request they have been audited 
every year by Twyford — one of the best 
auditors in England.'' 

*' Well, but Earl, you forget. The bonds — " 

*' Very well, Mr. Pollard, the bonds. What 
could he do with them — if he had them ? We 
have the numbers. You know they are not 
negotiable without extreme peril of detection. 
What on earth would he carry off those docu- 
ments for? And that brings me to this 
.advertisement. It is impolitic for two reasons. 
First, before making public the fact that my 
agent had disappeared, it would, surely, have 
been well to exhaust all the resources of the 
police and private detective agencies. 
Secondly, the form of the advertisement is 
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objectionable. You offer to exhibit a list of 
the missing documents ! This is inconceiv- 
able folly. You risk an exposure of the very 
fact we are desirous of concealing. No one 
knows of the existence of the charge on my 
sister's property except ourselves. You re- 
member she was asked not to say anything 
about it to her son, on the ground that it was 
only a temporary loan to meet some unex- 
pected calls on his estates." 

The two solicitors remained silent and em- 
barrassed. 

*' Now/' pursued the Earl, *' allow me to 
request an explanation. It was arranged, 
before I left London for Selby, that Barton 
should hand you over those documents and 
papers. I thought he had done so. If he 
did not, it must have been because some 
difficulties had arisen between him and your- 
selves with regard to the terms of that 
arrangement. What were those difficulties? 
And where are those papers ? " 

Speaking with a good deal of energy and 
vivacity, and as if he were a judge interro- 
gating an unwilling witness, rather than an 
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accomplice in conference with his fellow- 
conspirators, the Earl, as he put this last 
question, stretched out his hand towards the 
senior partner, and his eye penetrated him 
with a fire and keenness that might well have 
shaken his professional stolidity. He had 
been sitting before Lord Selby with his head 
between his shoulders, and his two fat hands 
clasped together in a lutnp on his solid 
paunch. When this query, aimed at him like 
a rocket, suddenly burst upon him, he started. 
His glasses turned interrogatively to his 
nephew, who, with a nervous movement of 
his head, threw an uneasy glance at his 
uncle. 

The Earl surprised this exchange of looks. 

" I say again, Mr. Pollard, where are 
they ? '' 

*' My Lord,'' said the younger of the two 
solicitors, '* you will have observed the adver- 
tisement says — '' 

** D — n the advertisement, sir," interrupted 
the Earl, raising his voice, and speaking in a 
fury. *' The advertisement pretends that Mr. 
Barton still has those documents, which it 
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had been agreed — settled — should be given 
up to you, and, as I had every reason to 
suppose, had been placed in your hands. In 
fact, this morning, by pure hazard, a few 
minutes before I came here, I had an inter- 
view with young George Barton, who, I can 
tell you, is a- youth of surprising ability, and 
by no means to be trifled with. He is re- 
solved to sift the whole business to the 
bottom. Mr. George Barton, junior, then 
informed me that his father had handed you 
all the documents — had taken your receipt 
for them ; a receipt which his son perused, 
and of which, I believe, he has a copy. 
That receipt, I understand, was dated on the 
previous Saturday or Monday.'' 

The partners looked at one another, and at 
the Earl, with unfeigned astonishment. 

'* Young Barton's ability seems only to be 
surpassed," said old Mr. Pollard, " by his 
father's indiscretion and want of good faith. 
He has evidently shown to his son a paper 
which he was bound by professional honour, 
and by his duty and obligations to you, to 
keep secret. This throws a good deal of 
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light on his character. I confess, I am 
deeply disappointed to hear this of him.'' 

*' Never mind George Barton's character 
just now, Mr. Pollard," said the Earl, coolly. 
'* Was there such a receipt in existence? " 

*' My Lord, this was precisely one of the 
matters on which we were going to speak to 
you," replied Mr. Pollard, ''if it had not been 
prematurely brought forward in this — ah — 
somewhat unpleasant manner. There was 
such a receipt, and we regretted to have dis- 
covered only this morning that, in our blind 
confidence in Mr. Barton, we had carelessly 
omitted to ask him to return it to us when we 
handed him back the papers." 

''You handed him back the papers?"" 
cried the Earl, not attempting to conceal 
the incredulity of his look and tone. 

" Yes," replied Mr. Joseph Pollard, calmly 
gazing at the peer through his spectacles, 
"it is perfectly true ; although it was a 
matter which ought not under any circum- 
stances. Lord Selby — under — any — circum- 
stances whatever — to have been confided to 
a young man, quite disconnected from the 
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business, and apparently quite lacking in dis- 
cretion, since he should have addressed him- 
self to us, and not to you, if he had any com- 
munications to make regarding it. I say, it 
is perfectly correct that Mr. Barton brought 
those papers here — on Friday or Saturday, I 
think — " said Mr. Joseph with the air of a 
man whose memory was too valuable to be 
charged with a matter of small importance — 

" Monday," said Mr. Charles, nodding. 

"Ah! Monday. Well, perhaps you are 
right, whenever it was, the documents were 
received, and a receipt was given for them in 
the usual form. The documents, I think, were 
placed in our safe, Joseph?'' 

" They were — ^awaiting the Earl's return." 

*' Precisely, to await your Lordship's return. 
On the afternoon, however, of Tuesday — the 
twenty.fifth ? — " 

'* Tuesday, the twenty-fifth," assented the 
nephew, like a tenor in an operatic duet. 

'* — Mr. Barton called here. He seemed 
agitated and out of sorts, and permitted him- 
self to use some observations as to the part 
which we had taken in these affairs, which 
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we considered to be extremely unprofes- 
sional. — " 

*' And offensive," put in the nephew. 

''And offensive — as my partner justly ob- 
serves. I think, Charles, we were rather struck 
by his curious manner, and remarked upon it 
after he had left ? '' 

''We were,'' chimed in Mr. Charles. 

The duet, having started so well, was 
running on merrily. By his deliberation, and 
this little by-play, Mr. Joseph had managed 
to convey to Mr. Charles the cue to the song 
that was to be sung. 

" We don't know what had aroused his 
suspicions, or whether he was out of sorts ; 
perhaps the extraordinary amount of work and 
anxiety he had undergone during the past 
few weeks had affected his brain — country 
practitioners are not accustomed to the sort of 
pressure which London solicitors are forced to 
endure every day — and he threw out a hint — " 

" A very broad hint," said Mr. Joseph. 

" That he had been premature in imparting 
those documents to us before all the arrange- 
ments had been completed, and especially as 
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he had only your verbal and not your wrltteiv 
instructions to hand them over. We were a 
little astonished by this line, but of course we 
immediately took the papers out of the safe 
and handed them to him. He- placed them 
in his bag, and we never saw them again. It 
was this which increased, in our view, the sus- 
piciousness of Mr. Barton's disappearance."^ 

'' And the receipt? " said the Earl, who had 
been listening to all this in perfect silence^ 
while he closely watched the faces of the two 
speakers, ''what became of the receipt?" 

" The truth is," said young Mr. Pollard^ 
with a smile, ** we never thought of the 
receipt. It was my fault. But, in any case 
we should not have regarded it as a matter of 
much consequence. It was outside the bounds 
of probability that both Mr. Barton and the 
documents would disappear.** 

*' And supposing that young Barton should 
affirm that his father did not bring back the 
bag of papers to the Temple, where he was 
staying with his son, what would be your 
theory?'* inquired the Earl, who appeared to 
be satisfied with their explanation. 
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*' Really, my Lord," said Mr. Joseph Pollard, 
with an ingenuous smile, " we are quite unable 
to form any theory about a disappearance 
which is so mysterious. I don't suppose Mr. 
Barton would take those documents to the 
Temple at all. He ought, I presume, to have 
deposited them at your bankers'. We thought 
so at least, and we accordingly inquired on 
your behalf, and you remember we reported to 
you that they were not in their hands.'' 

*'That is true," said the Earl, struck by 
this remark. ''In that case Barton should 
have taken the papers to the bankers. It is 
inexplicable. You did not mention to me 
before, by the way, this agitation in Barton's 
manner of which you now speak, and the words 
that had passed between you." 

" The truth is, my Lord, that since this un- 
fortunate disappearance, and what with our 
other anxieties and the perilous condition of 
the Earl of Tilbury, we have hardly had time 
to consider the exact bearing of these little 
circumstances upon the mystery of Mr. Bar- 
ton's conduct. We intended to have told 
you of this to-day. Of course, it may be un- 

VOL. I. O 
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important — but on the other hand it may help 
to throw some light on the mystery." 

" It may/' said the peer, thoughtfully. 
*' George Barton had one of the hardest 
heads I ever saw, but of late he has been 
fearfully worried and overworked. By the 
way," he added, suddenly recollecting him- 
self, " I met the Home Secretary on my way 
here. He is an obliging person, and seems 
to be proud of his connection with the con- 
trol of the police — he amused me by calling 
himself the * head policeman.' It appears 
the detectives in Scotland Yard have taken 
the crazy notion into their heads that the 
victim of that strange calamity in Regent 
Circus, which had such dire results for poor 
Tilbury, was none other than Barton." 

The two partners started, and their faces 
grew pale, whether with consternation, or 
horror, or surprise, it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish. 

** George Barton ! " they cried in chorus. 
'' Ridiculous ! " 

" Ridiculous, as you say. And, if true, 
one of the most astounding marvels in the 
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* chapter of accidents which the world has ever 
witnessed. George Barton, himself dying in 
this extraordinary way, and nearly killing at 
the same time a peer, the accounts of whose 
estates he was engaged in winding up. 
Such a fortuitous concourse of circumstances 
would be without parallel even in fiction — 

•outside the * Thousand and One Nights ' or 
* Baron Munchausen ! ' Still, they are not 
without grounds for their suspicion. Young 
Barton is so persuaded of the truth of it, that 
he has put on mourning, and I am satisfied he 
is sincere. They have hit upon some very 
singular and striking coincidences. George 
Barton tells me he is prepared to swear that 
the hand found on the roof in Oxford Street 
is that of his father. It seems my agent had 
some special deformity in the little finger of 
his right hand, though, for all the years I 
knew him, I had never noticed it. The young 
man showed me that he also has a similar 
peculiarity inherited from the father. Again, 
the police have found a minute particle of a 
watch dial, with lettering similar to that on a 
watch I gave to Mr. Barton myself — one of 
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Frodsham's. These facts are very curious — 
to say the least of it.*' 

The partners smiled in a somewhat con- 
strained manner, and the nephew remarked — 

'* They are always finding mare's nests in 
Scotland Yard. It is quite a repertoire of 
them." 

The peer was too preoccupied to notice the 
peculiarity of Mr. Charles Pollard's solecisms. 

"Of course/' he continued, ** the idea is 
absurd. Barton was not a man to commit 
suicide, unless he had gone clean mad." 

" He may have done — he may have done !'^ 
said the elder Pollard, shaking his head with 
great solemnity. "In these days of high 
pressure there is no accounting for the aber- 
rations of intellect." 

While the junior member threw a glance of 
admiration at his partner, the peer pursued 
his reflections, regardless of Mr. Pollard's 
philosophical apophthegms. 

" He may have fallen into some ambush," 
said the Earl. "At all events, gentlemen" 
— and here his voice grew more incisive, 
and arrested their attention — " you will 
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l)e good enough to direct all your prac- 
tical skill and ingenuity to the solution 
of the question at once — ^what has become 
of him? The police will commence an im- 
mediate inquiry into Barton's recent move- 
ments and transactions. If they come to me 
I shall feel obliged to give them at least a 
general outline of the facts.'' 

" But, my Lord, surely — " cried each of the 
partners, in undisguised alarm. 

'* Stop ! " cried the Earl, '' I shall not need- 
lessly betray anything it is our — * joint and 
several ' interest, I think you would call it ? — 
not to divulge — but, in the interests of justice, 
and to spare the memory of an honourable 
man from defamation, I certainly should not 
hesitate — if it were absolutely necessary, to 
sacrifice myself." 

''And us/'' said Mr. Joseph Pollard, in a 
deep, indignant voice. *' Take care, my Lord, 
what you do ! You will never be able to hold 
up your head again, if you ever disclose the 
transaction with Lady Tilbury, and the deli- 
cate affairs upon which Mr. Barton was en- 
gaged. I respectfully submit that you have 
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no right to betray our confidence. If you 
have no regard for yourself, we are entitled to 
some consideration at your hands. If you do 
that, you will understand that we shall not 
hesitate to use every possible means to pro- 
tect ourselves.'' 

*' What consideration, sir? *' said the Earl, 
coldly and sternly, offended at the menace. 
'4 have had to rue bitterly the consequences 
of my relations with you. It was your evil sug- 
gestion which, working on my weakness in an 
hour of acute crisis, led me to be guilty of an 
act which I would now cut off my right hand,, 
nay, sacrifice my life to have undone, and 
wiped out of the record of my existence ! *' 

Mr. Charles Pollard, alarmed at the rising 
storm, hastened to intervene. 

" My uncle has been a little hasty, my 
Lord. I am sure he did not mean to offend 
you. He evidently mistook your intentions. 
Of course it is only in the last resort that you 
would feel it necessary to afford any com- 
promising particulars to the police. I don't 
see that such a necessity can ever arise. 
If it did, we should be the first to join you in. 
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helping to clear the memory of Mr. Barton. 
It seems to me— *-you will forgive me for say- 
ing so— that instead of disputing about the 
course to be taken, we should be much more 
usefully employed in considering how we can 
utilize the absence of Mr. Barton to com- 
plete the settlement we had arrived at, and 
free your Lordship's mind from any further 
anxiety about the transaction which has given 
your Lordship so much pain.'' 

'* In ' utilizing the absence of Mr. Barton,' " 
replied the peer with sarcastic emphasis, '*let 
it at least be understood that, unless indubit- 
able evidence of his wrong-doing is forthcom- 
ing, we shall, on no account, through any 
reticence on our part, leave a tarnish on the 
reputation of an honest man. You see, gen- 
tlemen," he added bitterly, *' I have become 
suddenly virtuous-— which perhaps astonishes 
you^ — and new cotiverts are apt to be ex- 
aggerated in their enthusiasm. However, I 
have said all I wish to say — go on with the 
settlement of that business. I believe you 
have prepared the draft of the Kensington 
mortgage. As soon as you can get it en- 
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grossed I will execute the deed. And leave 
no stone unturned, I beg of you, to solve the 
fate of George Barton. I must wish you 
good-day." 

As he turned his back to go to the door, 
the two partners, whose faces were vividly 
pale and troubled, exchanged a glance. 

" But, my Lord," said the senior, who stood 
nervously passing his hands over each other, 
in the invisible soap-washing manner, '^ sup- 
posing it should — unhappily — turn out — that 
the individual — who — who came to so un- 
timely an end in the Circus was Mr. Barton, 
what would your Lordship — ^ah — feel it to 
be our duty to do ?'' 

*' In that case," replied the Earl, suddenly 
turning round — he had been listening to the 
speaker half over his shoulder — and fixing his 
strange, inscrutable, but most scrutinizing 
glance on Mr. Pollard, *' I should authorise 
the Chief Commissioner to offer in my name 
a reward of two thousand pounds for the dis- 
covery of the murderer; for, to suppose 
George Barton to be going about London, 
with a pot of nitro-glycerin or a dynamite 
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cartridge in his pocket, when he was never 
known to handle a gun, because of his horror 
of gunpowder, is as incredible as to suppose 
he is hiding in the moon/' 

The way out of the sanctum led through an 
outer office in which a number of clerks were 
at work. Mr. Charles Pollard accompanied 
the Earl to the door, showing him an ex- 
aggerated politeness, and affecting to ex- 
change with him familiar observations about 
the state of the crops. This little by-play, 
intended to impress his clerks with his im- 
portance, was unfortunately not so effective 
as he supposed, having long been seen through 
by those acute and irreverent observers. 

*' There is ' Charlie ' putting on all the 
side he can with old Selby,'' whispered a 
sucking attorney, in articles, to an old clerk 
at his side, who was draughting a statement 
of case for counsel. 

The other nodded with a subdued smile, 
but did not reply. He had been thirty years 
sitting alt the same desk, and, during that 
period, had had time to reflect on the golden 
virtue of silence. But he. was none the less 
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observant. His sharp eye had taken in the ex- 
pression on the EarFs face, and on that of 
Mr. Charles, as they emerged from that inner 
room facetiously termed '* the dock" among 
the minor clerks ; his trained ear had caught 
some false notes in his employer's voice. As 
the latter passed again on his return, this 
curious person managed to glance at him, un- 
noticed, from under his shaggy eyebrows. He 
saw a strange pallor in his face, and marked the 
drawn-down corners of his smooth-shaven lips. 

'' There is certainly something queer in the 
wind about this Barton business,'' was the 
old man's reflection, but he did not make any 
of his companions a party to his thoughts. 
A moment after, the door behind which 
Charles Pollard had vanished opened again,, 
and his head re-appeared. 

'' Mr. Grayson ! " 

The old man started, rose, and entered the 
room. Both the partners were there. 

'* Shut the door, Mr. Grayson. You are 
our oldest clerk, Mr. Grayson, and we are 
going to give you a proof of our confidence 
in your discretion. Lord Selby has just gone 
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out. You know him well. He has dismissed 
his hansom and is walking along the south 
side of the fields in the direction of Lincoln's 
Inn. It is important for us to know where he 
is going to. Take this brief, which will serve 
as an excuse for your going out, to Mr. 
Huxtable's chambers. Do not leave the 
Earl till you see him inside some door, and 
take a note of it. Take a hansom if it should 
be necessary to follow him up — here is ten 
shillings. Be cautious, please, and don't 
return without the information, and, under- 
stand again, this is strictly secret service.'' 
When the clerk had gone out the two 
solicitors threw themselves into their chairs 
and looked at each other. Mr. Joseph 
Pollard was a naturally perspiring man, Mr. 
Charles's thin frame and substance did not 
lend itself to melting moods, but there was a 
damp secretion on either brow, and their 
shirts were clinging to their skin as if they 
had had a tough pull against the stream. 
And so they had. It had rather overcome 
them ; neither of them spoke for awhile. The 
least thoughtful spoke first. 
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'* Well/' he said, *' did you ever hear of 
such a thing ? " 

" I confess Vm astonished ! '* said the 
other. ** I can't understand what has come 
over him. He is no longer the same man. He 
seemed the other day, at the first blush, 
rather relieved than otherwise by Barton's— 
hm! — disappearance, but, Charlie, / tell you 
his present frame of mind is — dangerous!^ 

Mr. Pollard emphasised this by clicking 
his lips together in a manner he had when he 
wished to be decided. 

They were silent again for a few seconds. 

'* We did all we could, .1 think ? '' said Mr. 
Charles. 

'' Everything. But he ran away from us 
from the first moment,'' said Mr. Joseph. 

'' Uncle Joseph, I never saw you more 
masterly — that explanation about the papers 
was worthy of a diplomat — quite a la Talley- 
rong/' 

'* I only wish it were true," sighed Uncle 
Joseph. '* I tell you, Charlie, it's no use 
.concealing it, things look pretty serious. 
This disclosure of the receipt to young Barton 
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looks blue. Supposing the old man had told 
him everything ? " 

** Oh! surely he couldn't have done that ! ''* 
cried the more vivacious partner, with a start, 
and a look of terror in his face. 

*' We never know what to expect in this 
world ! *' said the other, with a groan. " I 
tell you, Charlie, until we can satisfy our- 
selves to the contrary, we must act upon the 
assumption that he did. We must be ready 
for anything. Is that yacht arranged for ? *' 

" Everything settled — bought in the name 
of Yates — you know that confidential friend of 
mine. She is lying off Gravesend, ready to 
get up steam any moment, and the crew can 
be relied on for many reasons." 



The Earl walked along with his usual 
stately deliberation. He passed through 
Lincoln's Inn, down Chancery Lane, and 
through the gateway of the Middle Temple. 
In King's Bench Walk he examined the 
names which, like creeping plants,* cover the 
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walls of the grimy entrances with a deciduous 
growth. At length he selected a staircase, 
and leisurely mounted. Grayson cautiously 
followed, and saw him, after knocking for 
some time, admitted into the chambers on the 
top floor, on the door of which was inscribed 
the name of " Mr. George Barton.*' 

Before he returned and gave his report, the 
partners were busily engaged in their ordinary 
affairs. On hearing the news the two lawyers 
exchanged a glance of consternation, of 
which Mr. Grayson took a quiet mental 
note. 



CHAPTER VII. 

A HORRIBLE SUSPICION. 

Nothing could have been more unwelcome 
to George Barton, the younger, than the 
apparition of the Earl of Selby at the door of 
his chambers. He was so taken aback by it 
that, although he had sworn to himself that 
he would control his feelings, would play a 
profound game, conceal his suspicions, and 
pursue the end he had in view in such a 
manner as not to give any inkling of his 
object, he was unable, for the moment, to hide 
his surprise and trouble. 

The Earl read his face correctly, but took 
no outward notice. He put out his hand, 
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with an air of mingled seriousness and 
affability, and walked into the ante-chamber 
with the assurance of a welcome friend. 

'* Are you alone ? " he inquired, glancing 
rapidly around, as if to interrogate the walls 
and doors. 

*' I — I am quite alone, my Lord," replied 
young Barton, coldly. '' May I ask your 
Lordship to come into my room ? '* 

The Earl entered the room, while Barton 
shut the outer door, and the latter, following 
his visitor, said suddenly, in a voice which 
quivered with emotion, while he pointed to 
an empty chair, drawn up at a table stand- 
ing near the window — 

*' My Lord, it was there, sitting in that 
chair, that I last saw my father!" 

The peer, who had been about to take that 
chair, for the reason that it would enable him 
to sit with his back to the light, and thus to 
watch the young man's face, for he had come 
to have a serious and critical interview with 
him, started, turned away, and sank into an 
arm-chair that happened to be near. George 
Barton's eyes were fixed upon him with a 
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curious expression, but,- though a slight flush 
passed over the Earl's cheek, his face showed 
nothing but pain and sympathy, and his eyes 
steadily returned the young man's gaze. It 
is one of the penalties of being an accom- 
plished cynic, that one's gravest and most 
sincere moments of effusion are those which 
others are the least inclined to believe in. 
Barton assumed that the Earl was acting, and 
admitted to himself that he did it to 
perfection. 

'* I can imagine your sorrow and desolation, 
George,'' he said, gently, ''and, believe me, I 
sympathise with you. My own anxieties are 
not small, and they have even become critical, 
since your father's disappearance. I am quite 
thrown off my balance. In my trouble and 
surprise at seeing you this morning, I must 
have seemed hard and unsympathetic. I 
feel sensible of it, and hence my visit, which 
I trust you will not take as ill-timed and 
unwelcome. It is important, for both of us, 
that we should understand, and, if possible, 
help each other. We must have an explana- 
tion — the sooner the better." 

VOL. I. p 
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*' Quite so, my Lord/' said George Barton, 
dryly. 

He was standing with one hand on the 
table, on which he leaned nervously. 

** Do you think you could bear it now?" 
said the Earl. " You look troubled and 
fatigued. I do not wonder at it." 

" My Lord, I have not slept since I saw 
you on Thursday evening last. You did not 
do me the honour to make any communica- 
tion to me after that brief and unsatisfactory 
interview.'* 

*' True — and I owe you an explanation for 
that. For reasons with which you are ac- 
quainted nothing could have been more 
vexatious or embarrassing for me than your 
father's disappearance at this crisis. My first 
act was naturally to place myself in com- 
munication with Messrs. Pollard and Pollard, 
and, as I told you this morning, I was of 
necessity obliged to put myself completely 
in their hands." 

'* I know, my Lord, that that would be a 
course almost imposed upon you by the cir- 
cumstances in which you are placed, and 
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by the relations existing between you and 
those gentlemen. But, my Lord, forgive me 

4 

for reminding you that my father had been 
your faithful friend and servant for nearly a 
quarter of a century. Was not his memory 
— ^were not his family, entitled to your 
generous consideration? My father's char- 
acter and his services to your Lordship, 
deserved at least that you should not accept, 
without clear evidence, the suggestions of 
persons who were necessarily biased against 
him, and who were interested in influencing 
your Lordship's mind — I may say in poison- 
ing your Lordship's mind — with misrepresen- 
tations. My father, I venture to say, deserved 
at your hands a considerable sacrifice even of 
your feelings, for he was employed at the 
very moment when he disappeared so mys- 
teriously, in endeavouring to extricate you 
from a position of delicacy and embarrass- 
ment into which those very persons, whose 
advice you have now taken — to whose repre- 
sentations you have been lending an ear — 
had brought you." 

'* This is all so true, George Barton," said 
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the Earl, calmly, " that it only expresses the 
very sentiments which I had resolved to 
communicate to you. I was completely upset 
— I hardly knew what to do — by the grave 
situation in which these events placed me- 
Your father's absence — Tilbury's accident— 
my own anxieties — have really rendered me 
incapable of judging and acting with the 
candour and justice which you had a right 
to expect of me." 

** I can well understand that, my Lord,*' 
said George Barton, with a sarcastic curl of 
the lips. 

" Do not imagine," said the Earl, "that you 
have been forgotten, or that we have not all of 
us felt pained by the strange and incredible 
theories to which we seemed to be driven in 
order to account for your father's conduct. 
Your name has been often on my children's 
lips. I am sure Lady Blanche and Charles, 
your early playmates, both sympathise with 
you sincerely. Lord Charles would have been 
to see you, had I not felt obliged, by the 
advice I had received, to forbid it, but they 
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have not ceased to ask after you, for you 
know the regard they feel for you." 

Barton's eyelids fell, his cheek glowed, his 
heart throbbed with a pleasurable feeling. 
Then he checked himself. Were these last 
words the outcome of candour or of diplo- 
macy ? Was this a Mephistophelian whisper 
or a flash of real kindness? Spite of the 
horrible suspicions George Barton was nur- 
sing against the Earl, these simple words, 
for some subtle reason, acted like a soothing 
balm to the irritation of the young man's 
feelings. For a moment or two he yielded to 
the sweet consolation they afforded him. But, 
suddenly, he glanced doubtfully at the peer, 
became pale and sombre again, and said 
coldly, though with a courteous and respect- 
ful air — 

" I thank you very much, my Lord, for tak- 
ing the trouble to call and express yourself 
so kindly. I am particularly grateful for the 
sympathy of Lady Blanche and Lord Charles, 
if you will allow me to acknowledge it to 
them through you. Considering the sus* 
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picions as to the reasons for my father's 
disappearance which you owned to this morn- 
ing, I could hardly have expected to have 
been received otherwise than you did receive 
me, unjust as those suspicions were. I can 
understand how deeply you are annoyed by 
his absence, for I know the crisis in your 
affairs to be an acute one." 

*' True,'' replied the Earl, ''but I do not 
wish you to suppose that I am thinking 
wholly of my own troubles, serious as they 
are. I was quite upset this morning by the 
suggestion you threw out concerning your 
father's fate. It seemed so incredible, and so 
horrible.'' 

'' My Lord, I am convinced it is correct." 
Barton spoke with a dry, defiant emphasis. 

'* Well, you never were a visionary, you 
generally measure your words and speak with 
reason. I can only say to you what I have 
just said in effect to Pollard and Pollard. If 
you can only show me that there is reasonable 
ground for your conviction, I will offer two 
thousand pounds reward for the elucidation 
of the mystery — for a greater or more fearful 
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mystery was never presented to human being 
— and, whatever may be the consequences to 
me, I pledge myself to do everything I can to 
assist in its solution/' 

George Barton looked for a moment irre- 
solutely at the Earl, as if he fain would 
have believed his words to be sincere. He 
said calmly and sarcastically — 

'* My Lord, a reward has been already offered 
in your Lordship's name. You did not 
mention to me this morning that an advertise- 
ment had appeared with your sanction, which 
was a cruel and infamous reflection on my 
father.'' 

His eye and voice pointed the words. The 
Earl did not appear to notice the young 
man's manner, though in reality he was 
deeply wounded by it. He was there to 
conciliate him, at any cost to his pride, and 
he governed himself accordingly, still waving 
the olive-branch. 

*' Why, Barton, the advertisement of which 
you speak only came to my knowledge an 
hour ago, during my interview with Pollard 
and Pollard. Not only had I not been con- 
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suited about it, but I expressed my dis- 
pleasure at its insertion in the strongest 
terms." 

" I beg your Lordship's pardon, if I have 
made a mistake. It was a natural one. It 
was hardly possible for me to suppose that, 
under all the circumstances which are known 
to me, there was not a perfect accord be- 
tween your Lordship and Pollard and Pollard." 
Young Barton's tone was bitterly sarcastic. 

This pricked the Earl to the quick. It re- 
minded him that the young man was in pos- 
session of the perilous and inglorious secret 
of his wrong-doing. It seemed to warn him, 
already hunted and worried beyond endurance, 
that he was in the hands of this young, inex- 
perienced, and angry youth. 

" Those circumstances, sir," he said, 
carried away by an anger which he could not 
control, " came to your knowledge through 
your father's bad faith, and it is a perfectly 
injustifiable and gratuitous insult to throw 
them in my teeth in the manner you have 
done. What does this mean ? Do you wish 
to use the knowledge you have thus obtained, 
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for your own advantage ? If so, George Bar- 
ton, what IS your price ? What can I give 
you for your silence ? " 

" You can give me back my father. Lord 
Selby — or, failing that, you can help me to 
discover his murderers — for murdered he has 
been by the foulest means ; and I tell you 
the only persons who could possibly have 
had any motives for injuring him, or putting 
him out of the way, were those who thought 
that he was the solitary confidant of the 
secrets of their shame and criminality ! " 

The young man had risen, and seemed by 
his gesture, as he threw forward his right 
hand, to be casting his words in the teeth of 
the Earl. 

The peer also jumped to his feet, his face 
white with passion, his eyes flashing, his lips 
quivering, his hands clenched. But sud- 
denly his expression changed, the flame 
went down, he staggered, and fell baclc help- 
lessly in the chair. His chin sank on his 
breast. 

" Good God ! " he murmured, *' the boy 
thinks me a murderer ! " 
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Tears shot from his eyes like rain. But 
for that relief he must have fallen to the floor, 
as if struck by a thunderbolt. His trembling 
hands sought to hide them, for the conscious- 
ness of weeping there, before the young 
man, filled his proud spirit with shame and 
anguish. 

George Barton stood astounded at the 
effect of his own words. The man, before 
whom he had ever bowed with reverence and 
a sense of inferiority, was there half-prostrate 
before him, struck down by his accusation. 
Terrified at the emotion which he had pro- 
duced, he was too agitated to attempt to 
make any analysis of the causes of the Earl's 
extraordinary collapse. Was it guilt ? Was 
it the horror of innocence at the foulness of 
the charge ? Was it acting ? George did 
not ask himself these questions. A sudden 
revulsion of pity and regret swept away in a 
' moment all the feelings which had prompted 
his cruel speech — his more implacable ges- 
ture. In any case he felt how wrong he had 
been to allow himself to be betrayed out of 
the self-possession he had resolutely sworn to 
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maintain until suspicions had been converted 
into certainties. Nevertheless, he stood there 
silent, puzzled, troubled, gazing at the Earl, 
and not knowing what to say. 

As for the Earl — what were the emotions 
that had given so sudden a shock to the 
moral and physical equilibrium of this man of 
fastidious and imperturbable cynicism, which 
had unsealed fountains of feeling, the very 
existence of which he had himself forgotten, 
so long had they been dried up ? If he were 
innocent,- would not honest wrath and indig- 
nation have been t;he ruling emotions of the 
moment ? Were he guilty, would that in- 
voluntary cry of anguish and surprise have 
escaped his lips ? But this strange admixture 
of weakness and revolt, of wounded pride 
and passionate sorrow, was quite incompre- 
hensible. 

There were a thousand motives pressing 
George Barton to interpret the EarFs emotion 
frankly and generously — early associations, 
grateful remembrances of kindnesses that 
went back to the first notes registered by 
childish sense on the tablets of memory,. 
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affection for the Earl's dead wife and his 
living family, his own personal interest. As 
we have seen, his father had always expected 
him to succeed to the position he held in the 
Earl's establishment, that of the supreme 
agent or man of affairs of a colossal estate, 
but the young man's own ambitions flew at 
higher game. He would have sacrificed those 
ambitions to his father's wishes, which for 
him had almost the sacredness of a divine 
prescription — for, in his family, the pure and 
noble character and life of the elder Barton 
had evoked the reverence and devotion of a 
cult, while his solid intelligence, fine human 
sympathy, gentleness and warmth of heart, 
had drawn his wife and children to him in 
bonds of the closest affection. Therefore the 
5on never contravened his father's decision, 
and Lord Selby had almost allowed it to be 
taken for granted that he would transmit to 
the son, should he prove himself worthy of it, 
the trust and regard he had in and for the 
father. Then there was another, a deep and 
secret feeling, at which we have hinted, which 
made it almost impossible for George Barton 
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the younger, in this awful crisis of his life, to 
arm himself with the firmness and implaca- 
bility of a Spartan revenge. 

One of the brightest recollections of his 
younger days was the image of a lovely little 
fairy, always dressed in gay, coquettish 
costumes, ever vivacious, sparkling, mis- 
chievous, and yet full of infantile dignity, 
chattering prench in delicious accents with a 
gracious bonne^ and filling the vaulted halls 
of the grand castle of Selby with the echoes 
of an exquisite folly and gaiety ; and later on, 
as she developed from girlhood to woman- 
hood, discovering charms more luminous and 
enchanting from day to day, like the waxing 
of the moon in the month of harvest. Ay ! 
he had watched her, watched her long before 
he began to know or to suspect the secret of 
that spell which love and fate were so irre- 
sistibly weaving around him, and which was 
to carry in its silken web the issues of his 
life. The footing on which Mr. Barton's 
children were admitted to the freedom of 
Selby Castle was sufficiently familiar, but of 
course could not deceive or mislead them as 
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to the exact nature of their relations to their 
patrons. The intimacy which grew up, es- 
pecially between young George Barton and 
Lord Charles Layton, and incidentally with 
Lady Blanche, was regarded, or rather was 
disregarded, by the Earl with that stately 
indifference to any of the consequences likely 
to flow from such an intimacy, which was 
natural to a man who knew that there were 
not a dozen families in England able fairly to 
pretend to an equality with his, and who had 
the confidence that none of his children would 
forfeit or compromise their aristocratic supre- 
macy. On the other hand, the elder Barton's 
good sense, and the admirable qualities of his 
wife, a woman of rare culture and manners, 
was a sufficient guarantee that the familiarity 
of the relations between the castle and the 
manor-house would always be tempered, on 
both sides, with a due regard of the conven- 
tional lines which birth and fortune had drawn 
between them. But, for George Barton, living 
within the fairy circle of fascination sur- 
rounding a beautiful girl, who treated him 
with mingled frankness and reserve, the 
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-situation was one perilous to the peace of 
his soul. The sweet and fatal influences 
slowly, surely wrapped themselves around 
his heart, until he found it impossible to 
shake them off. 

Lady Blanche was a girl of precocious 
intellect, and, just at the time when the 
blossoms of the mind were forming, rich 
with promise of attractive fruit, the Countess 
of Selby died. The young girl had spent 
much of the time after that great loss with 
her aunt, the Countess of Tilbury ; but 
she was always at Selby when her father 
came down, and there were abundant oppor- 
tunities of intercourse between the clever, 
captivating beauty and George Barton, whose 
heart was capable of a great passion, and 
whose mind was developing into one of ex- 
ceptional fineness and power. Lady Blanche, 
with her quick appreciations, could not 
fail to be struck by George's superiority to 
other young men, his gentle gravity, the dis- 
tinction and originality of his conversation. 
Contrasting him with the chums who were 
brought to the castle from Eton and Oxford 
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by Lord Laytpn or Lord Charles, for shooting^ 
or hunting, or on the pretence of reading 
parties, which degenerated into much healthy 
exercise and much unhealthy eating, drinldng 
and smoking, she was forced to take note of 
his advantages. Among these young aristo- 
crats, as among the older and more dis- 
tinguished guests who in the autumn filled 
the great castle with brilliant life, George 
Barton was always a striking and welcome 
figure. Old judges predicted for him a dis- 
tinguished career at the bar, and old states- 
men congratulated the Earl on a godson who 
would shine in political life, if he ever had the 
chance. 

The young man, trained by his clever 
and ambitious mother, knew exactly how 
to hit the mean between fawning adulation 
and rude presumption. He preserved his 
self-respect while forcing regard. Though 
his mental superiority was eminent, he knew 
how to avoid imposing it on his young 
associates, and in their sports he showed 
equal enthusiasm and address with those who 
gave their minds to nothing else except the 
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development of their bodies. Hence, so far 
as manners and appearance were concerned, 
there was little, besides his name, to dis- 
tinguish him from the aristocratic company 
which surrounded him, whereas he stood out 
clearly from among them all by the solidity 
as well as the brilliancy of his culture. His 
father had sent him to Cambridge. He was 
third in the list of wranglers, and first in the 
classical tripos. No wonder that Mr. Le 
Breton exclaimed against the idea of making 
such a youth the agent of a peer. 

But the elder Barton had a horror of ambi- 
tion. He had seen it conduct to so many 
shipwrecks. Whatever his ultimate inten- 
tions were, he did not encourage his son 
to look beyond the moderate but honour- 
able station in which he had found for 
himself an unalloyed comfort and happi- 
ness. So the old gentleman wanted to 
article his son to a solicitor. George's 
ambition was pressing him to aim at some- 
thing higher, but he resolved that he would 
carry out the paternal wishes at any sacrifice. 
Probably it was with a somewhat unconscious 
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hypocrisy that he argued with his father th 
the education of a barrister would fit him 
well for the coveted post as that of a solicito 
The elder Barton was not without a touch 
humour. He said — 

** For every guinea earned by a barrister 
a solicitor gets at least ten six-and-eighf- 
pences. You are a wrangler and you can 
calculate whether ten times six-and- two-thirds 
is greater than twenty-one. However, for a 
position such as mine, where there are no bills 
of cost to render, and all that is required is a 
good head for business and a sterling in- 
tegrity, I don't think it matters which pro- 
fession you belong to. And then if, after all, 
you should turn out to be a genius, which no 
Barton that I ever heard of ever did yet, you 
may be able to look higher. You shall read 
with Le Breton.'' 

There may have been after all a profounder 
sagacity and a more real ambition in Mr. 
Barton's mind than he allowed to appear, in 
desiring to place his son in the position of 
confidential adviser and manager for the 
Earl. He may have thought that this was 
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"the surest way to bring to the notice of one 
of the astutest men in England, and of keep- 
ing under that notice, in exceptionally favour- 
able circumstances, the great abilities of his 
^on. The Earl was a keen politician. Young 
Barton's views, like his father's, leaned to 
Conservatism, and the agent of the Earl of 
Selby had many opportunities, if he chose to 
use them, of playing even a brilliant part in 
-county politics. Old Mr. Barton, not being 
a brilliant man, had to be content to act as 
a shrewd and active organiser, but George 
might, with his powers, take a more pro- 
minent and showy part. Mr. Barton, how- 
ever, was one of those extraordinary men 
who can think for years over a subject and 
never allow a sign to pass his lips. 

When he had placed him in Le Breton's 
chambers, through which, for thirty years, 
had been passing a vast number of those 
chickens of the bar who afterwards become 
champion birds and cocks of the legal walk, 
Le Breton, after a few months, told his 
friend — 

'* Barton, your son is not cut out for an 
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agent. He is no mere hardworking lawjr-^r. 
If you meant him only for that, you had :mio 
business to ijiake him a wrangler. He co :n]. 
bines a poetic temperament with great prst-c- 
tical intelligence. He is a man of culture, 
and a man of the world, as well as a keen 
reasoner and a thorough man of business. / 
don't tell him so, mind. God forbid that / 
should do anything to thwart your wishes and 
prevent him from settling down at Manor 
Calham with twelve or fifteen hundred a year 
— I dare say ? — and unlimited shooting, which 
I know you prize so much ! But really he is 
fit for better things than that." 

" We shall see," said Mr. Barton, shutting 
his lips. 

But he never had the chance of resolving 
the question, and that is the worst of long- 
headed people. They look so very far ahead 
that they sometimes die before the journey is 
half finished. 

This is a long digression, I must admit, in 
order to enable the reader to appreciate the 
feelings with which young George Barton 
stood gazing with troubled eyes at the peer, 
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-on whom his speech had produced such a 
tragical effect. But these explanations must 
have come in somewhere, and just here they 
have the advantage of filling up the time 
necessary to allow the Earl to recover from 
his emotion. Gradually a conviction began 
to penetrate into Barton's mind that this 
emotion was sincere. Indeed, his heart leaned 
all that way ! But the past few days and 
nights with their horrible experiences, their 
powerful wrestlings of mind and heart, their 
hours of sorrow, their episodes of vindictive 
passion, had not left George Barton as he 
was — generous, confiding, hopeful, young. 
He had matured more in those desolate 
hours than he had in years of his previous 
life. For in the hotbeds of sorrow and 
passion the soul takes on a quick and 
morbid growth. His faith in men was for 
ever shaken, his belief in the victory of truth 
and virtue were rudely undermined, and the 
natural gentleness of his nature had given 
way to a fierce and dogged determination of 
vengeance. 

The Earl spoke first. He had somewhat 
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recovered himself, but he kept his eyes fixed 
gloomily on the floor, his chin still lay upon 
his breast, his hands resting helplessly on the 
arms of the chair. 

'* I deserve it ! " he said in a hollow voice, 
'* I deserve the outrage and shame of this 
foul suspicion, for having once allowed myself 
to be the accomplice of a dishonourable act. 
. . . But it is hard to bear. I thought I 
should have fallen dead." 

He put his hand to his heart, and then, as 
if reassured as to his vitality and strength, he 
straightened himself up, and with a composed 
face, looked steadily at George Barton. 

'* Barton,'' he said, ** you have struck the 
Earl of Selby the hardest and foulest blow 
that was ever struck at a Layton, and in their 
time they have had to give and take hard 
blows enough. For such an imputation as 
you have now so unjustly thrown at me my 
ancestors would have broken you on the 
wheel, or starved you to death in a dungeon. 
My father would have run you through with a 
sword. I need no such weapons. You are 
young — you will always regret these words^ 
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thrown in my teeth in a moment of vindictive 
passion. The recollection of them will punish 
you more than anything I could say or do — 
for the suspicion which prompted them is 
false, and has no foundation whatever except 
in the fancies of your disordered brain. But, 
you will say, being young and inexperienced, 
' Why then, this emotion ? ' I will tell you, 
and let my words sink deep into your mind. 
When an honourable man has once taken 
a false step, has once lost the golden aureole 
of that personal dignity and sense of integrity 
which not only illumines without, but emanates 
from an illumination within, his moral strength 
has departed, as Samson's went from him 
when he broke his vow. A few months ago 
such an imputation as you just now cast in 
my teeth would hardly have excited my indig- 
nation. I should have treated it with pity 
and contempt ; and yet just now you have 
seen me, absolutely innocent of anything most 
remotely justifying your frightful suspicions, 
crushed in a moment, almost to the earth, by 
this inconsiderate and horrible accusation. 
Why ? Because, at that moment, there was 
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suddenly revealed to my mind the full extent, 
and bearing, and consequences of an act of 
weakness committed — or shall I say per- 
mitted ? — in a time of overwhelming anxiety. 
You say your father has confided all my 
secrets to you — then you know the facts. 
If George Barton told the story, he would 
emphasise, or even exaggerate, the circum- 
stances which were extenuating.'' 

George Barton, the younger, involuntarily 
stretched out his hands at these words, as if 
he would have taken the Earl's between his 
own, but the Earl repulsed him with a gesture 
of dignity. 

'* I don't wish to attenuate them. From 
this hour they have become to me more 
shocking and less excusable than ever. I 
allowed two vulgar rascals to entrap me into 
a position which was dishonourable, which 
would not bear the criticism of honest men 
or stand the searching investigation of the 
law. It seems they have rendered me liable 
to one of the most awful suspicions that 
could rest upon the head of a human being. 
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Ah ! the aureole has gone — the aureole has 
^one for ever.*' 

His head drooped again. 

" My Lord ! " interrupted George Barton, 
in a thrilling voice, ** forgive me, let me 
speak ! Not so ! The aureole comes back 
with repentance and restitution. I know 
now, and I see — alas ! too late to have 
prevented me from conceiving an outrageous 
injustice — that your professions of a resolution 
to vindicate your honour at whatever cost 
were sincere and earnest. Do not let my 
deplorable blunder — my detestable suspicion 
— throw a shadow where none exists. I 
have wronged you, my Lord — God forgive 
me ! — and in wronging you, I see, I see, I 
have wronged the memory of my father, who, 
if he were here now, would be the first, and 
most implacable, judge of the folly and evil I 
have committed. My Lord, you are right, no 
sword is needed for my punishment — the 
anguish of this moment can never be effaced 
from my memory. . . . How can you possibly 
forgive me, or bear the sight of me again ? " 
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*' Stay/' said the Earl, gently, and evi- 
dently deeply moved by the cruel anguish 
that was painted on the young man's face. 
'* I did not mean to increase the pain which I 
knew would be felt by a man of your sense 
and spirit who had fallen into such an error. 
I have forgiven you, George Barton, believe 
me, from the bottom of my heart. I do not 
forget that I myself had put the weapon 
in your hand. It was my criminal weakness 
in the past which excited and seemed to 
justify your suspicions, and supplied the 
barb to your dart. I have hardly any right 
to complain. Moreover, I gave the provoca- 
tion by the terms in which I referred to your 
father. You retorted with too terrible an 
effect — thank God, you were wrong ! But 
now, let us understand each other, for that is 
what I have come for. I also have had my 
suspicions awakened, by something which 
has occurred since I saw you in the morning. 
I have just had a sudden and vivid illumina- 
tion. Now that you have thrown this lurid 
flash upon the circumstances, I seem to 
see the outlines of a dreadful possibility. 
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"Yes ! You may be only half wrong ! It 
may be true that George Barton has been 
a victim of the fault which I had committed. 
So far, some responsibility may rest upon 
me, an unconscious cause of a great crime. 
Otherwise I am, in act and intention, as 
innocent as my daughter Blanche or an 
unborn babe. And I give you my word 
that no considerations, family or personal, 
shall deter me from aiding you to unearth 
the real authors of this infernal plot, if it 
be true that George Barton has been made 
away with by foul means. Now, I give you 
my hand upon it.*' 

George took the hand which was extended 
to him, and bent over it trembling with a variety 
of emotions. The cynic and man of the world 
had spoken with earnestness and feeling. 
He had uncovered a side of his character 
which George had never suspected the ex- 
istence of, and which perhaps he had never 
before exhibited to any human being. It 
is a peculiarity of that powerful, incomparable 
Anglo-Norman race, which, however Mr. 
John Bright, and similar bigots, may affect 
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to despise it, has moulded the English 
character in some of its noblest lines of 
pride, and dignity and chivalry, that half 
its qualities will lie unsuspected and un- 
revealed from the cradle to the grave, unless 
some extraordinary event, such as happened 
to the Earl, should involuntarily call them 
forth. This strange and proud reserve is 
unknown to any other race. 

Not only were George Barton's suspicions 
removed, but he felt ashamed and mortified at 
ever having entertained them, for the Earl's 
emotion, his suffering, his language and 
manner, combined to prove beyond a doubt 
that he had spoken with perfect sincerity. 
It was impossible for the young man to 
find words to express all that was in his 
heart — relieved suddenly of a horrible bur- 
den. He stood troubled and confounded. 

The Earl had recovered his ascendency. 
He said — 

*' It will be long before either of us can 
forget the pain of this incident. If you 
feel now that you can treat me as I am 
prepared to treat you, with perfect con- 
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fidence, our duty is to confer together as ta 
the steps we ought to take. There is before 
each of us a painful task — ^we must help 
each other. With the information you pos- 
sess, and acting as my friend, you may be 
of infinite service to me in the critical posi- 
tion in which I am placed ; for, if you have 
suspicions that there has been foul play on 
the part of certain persons as regards your 
father, lam unhappily almost at their mercy^ 
and your knowledge of the facts, aided by 
your intelligence and perspicacity, may en- 
able me to neutralise the tremendous ad- 
vantages which they have acquired over me. 
You can trust me, on my side, to do every- 
thing in my power to clear up the mystery of 
your father's fate, and remove every stain 
from his memory." 

** My Lord,'* said young Barton, *' I am 
entirely in your hands. I would offer you 
not merely a reparation, but, if you will allow 
me — even. after what has occurred — -to revert 
to my relation as your godson, I humbly 
tender the services of affection. I believe 
I have some very serious information, quite 
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unknown to you, for my father had not seen 
you for some days during which matters of the 
gravest character came to his knowledge.'* 

*' In my business ? '' 

'* Yes, my Lord — things almost incredible. 
The bearing of these things on the subject 
of our anxiety, now that I have to consider 
them from a fresh point of view, will be 
materially altered. If you will give me time 
to collect my thoughts after this trying 
interview, I shall be able to lay these new 
facts before you, and express an opinion upon 
the effect they are likely to have on your posi- 
tion. As there is no time to be lost, may I 
call in Portman Square this evening?'' 

'* Certainly,'' said the Earl, '* though I 
have received Her Majesty's commands to 
a Queen's Ball to-night. Business, however, 
of this kind almost supersedes loyalty, and I 
shall take the same liberty that Her Majesty 
does, and stay away. I shall be alone at 
nine o'clock, and remember, George, bygones 
are bygones, and we meet then, as of old, 
good friends." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

WHICH SUPPLIES A KEY TO MORE 
POSITIONS THAN ONE. 

At nine o^ clock, when George Barton pre- 
sented himself at the mansion in Portman 
Square, he was informed that the Earl of Selby 
was awaiting him in the library. Young Bar- 
ton could not look again without emotion upon 
the familiar face of old Beesley, the porter, 
and the well-known features of the interior, 
with their mixture of comfort and grandeur. 
The wide hall, after running for some dis- 
tance as a broad, handsome corridor, opened 
into a large square, which rose to a cupola in 
the roof of the mansion, and by the walls of 
which a grand staircase conducted to the 



\ 
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drawing-room floor and upper stories. On 
the right of the entrance hall was a morn- 
ing-room. He knew it well. It was the 
favourite retreat of Lady Blanche Layton. 
Her piano was there, and her easel, her 
escritoir, her books, her great cage of birds. 
The room had been her mother's domestic 
headquarters, it was haunted with memories 
of her. There was not a corner which did 
not betray the tastes of an artistic and 
thoughtful woman, the touch of a delicate 
feminine hand. The great dining-room was 
on the left. The library, where the Earl was 
waiting, was at the back of the house on the 
first floor. As Barton was following the 
footman along the marble-paved hall, pre- 
occupied with the grave subjects of the 
interview he was about to have with the 
Earl, the door of the morning-room opened 
— a great mahogany door with crystal 
handles — and, in the light which flooded 
from within the large oblong space thus 
cut out, as it were, in the gloomy wall, 
appeared a beautiful young woman, while 
a voice, soft, clear and melodious, said — 
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'' Mr. Barton ! " 

Young Barton started and turned round, 
and his eyes fell on a figure, in such strong 
and brilliant contrast with his melancholy 
gloom, as to have all the effect which is at- 
tributed in Roman hagiography to the vision 
of a Saint or an Angel. This one, however, 
was not arrayed in celestial costume, though 
it seemed to Barton^s eye to be shining as 
the day. On the contrary, her dress ex- 
hibited all the diabolic skill of the wicked 
Parisian artist in clothes. She wore a ball dress 
of white satin and lace, with a crimson bodice, 
subdued by a covering of white and gold 
web of the finest texture, a touch of crimson 
here and there in the train. Out of the fine, 
delicately-shaped corsage, like a white rose- . 
bud from its petal, rose her exquisite bust and 
shoulders, thrown into dazzling relief by the 
light coming from behind her. Her abundant 
dark hair was coiffed with a glittering spray 
of diamonds. This worldly-angelic appari- 
tion was looking at him with large lustrous 
eyes which were beaming with a gentle 
sympathy. 

VOL. I. R 
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** Lady Blanche ! '' he exclaimed, in a deep, 
delighted tone, as he took a step towards 
her, ** I did not expect to see you ! " 

She held out her right hand, which was 
ungloved, with a charming gesture of mingled 
frankness and dignity, and for just an instant 
gave his burning fingers a pressure which 
conveyed a magnetic current of sympathy. 
She appeared more lovely than ever, now 
that he was close to her, and could examine 
the fresh young face, a little paler and thinner 
perhaps, from the season's excitement and 
fatigues, than it had been when he had 
last seen her, before the ingenuousness of 
girlhood had felt the contact of cynical 
worldliness, selfish passions, and intriguing 
social ambitions — but he thought she looked 
all the more charming and spiritual for that. 
She had developed — she was a woman — and 
as her whole aspect and carriage showed, a 
woman of rare character and power. Not that 
her beauty was artistically perfect, although 
in looking at the ensemble, it would have 
been hard for the aesthetic experts to say what 
they would have had changed. A clear, high, 
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open forehead, with delicate temples, dark, 
finely-arched eyebrows, eyes deep violet and 
lustrous, a little prominent, beneath which 
just now a slight weariness or anxiety had 
tinted the fair skin with a shade of violet, 
as if the colour had escaped from the crystal 
fountains above. Her nose was straight, like 
her father's, with a clear, fine profile, and ex- 
quisitely curled and chiselled nostrils, with 
indefinable characteristics of force and 
pride ; full lips, well-formed and ruddy, with- 
in which, when she smiled, the faultless 
enamel of small regular teeth shone white 
and healthy, while her chin was full, round, 
dimpled — the dimple throwing a certain 
naive grace into the grave proportions of 
the lower face. It was, on the whole, a face 
rather - of intellectual than physical beauty, 
but its charm, in movement or repose, was 
simply intense. Barton had never seen her 
in full evening dress before ; he was startled 
and thrilled by the splendour of her white 
shoulders and finely-shaped arms and the 
exquisite mould of her neck and bosom. 
For a moment he stood gazing at her with 
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an inadvertent expression of half-wonder^ 
half-worship. No woman is unconscious of 
the effect produced by her charms, and Lady 
Blanche was as quick and keen an observer 
as her father. 

" I am dressed for the Queen's Ball/' she 
said simply, casting a glance down over her 
figure, " and I am going first to Lady Par- 
tington's, but I wanted to see you just a 
moment, so I have dressed early. Oh ! Mr. 
Barton, I am so sorry for you ! You don't 
know how sorry I am !" 

With a quick, half-involuntary movement 
she put out her hand toward him, as if to. 
emphasise her words. 

He hardly knew what he was doing. He 
seized the little hand and pressed it to his 
lips. The act would have been daring in 
a prince, and what it was in the son of Earl 
Selby's late agent defies an estimate. 

She snatched away her hand quickly, a 
flash of feeling passed across her face which 
it was impossible to define. She was con- 
scious, among other facts, that at the foot of 
the stairs stood six feet of curiosity and 
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garrulity, majestically pretending to be en- 
gaged in studying the fair proportions of 
its silk-enveloped leg, but keenly following 
every word and movement ; and then this 
was an unheard of liberty. But Barton 
stood before her in an attitude that was 
not undignified, though it seemed to imply 
surprise at his own audacity, and supplication 
for pardon could be read in his dark, ex- 
pressive eyes. The flame that had shot 
for a second from under the long lashes of 
the lady was, however, quickly subdued. 

'' I wanted to tell you that, Mr. Barton,*' 
she said, her voice and manner altering to 
reserve, as she drew back slightly, though he, 
on his part, sharply watching, had detected a 
flush which, like a touch of rosy dawn, flitted 
over her neck and face. *' I was afraid you 
would think we had all forgotten you, but, 
I assure you, both Charlie and I have felt 
the deepest sympathy with you in this terrible 
trial.'' 

'* I cannot tell you. Lady Blanche,'' re- 
sponded George Barton, in a tremulous voice, 
** how grateful to me your words are. I have, 
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indeed, been dreadfully lonely and deserted. 
Please tell Lord Charles how much I thank 
him. I — I don't know how to express my 
thanks to you, Lady Blanche.'' 

*' Oh ! I think you have been able to 
convey that to me, Mr. Barton," she re- 
plied, in a tone which was slightly severe 
and malicious. '* But I must not keep you. 
The Earl is waiting for you in the library. 
God help you to bear this dreadful sorrow! 
Good night ! " 

Once more he held that lovely little hand 
in his for a second, once more he felt the 
glance of her beautiful eyes fixed upon 
him with tender interest and pity, and then 
she retired into the room, and Barton, tum-^ 
ing towards the staircase, experienced the 
sensation of having suddenly walked into 
darkness. He took two or three steps, and 
only came to himself when the tall footman 
said — 

" This way, if you please, Mr. Barton." 

The man spoke gently, and somehow his 
tone was penetrated with sympathy. Now 
and then the hearts of these rude observers 
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of the dramas of great houses — and what 
strange things they see and hear ! — are 
touched by the little idyllic scenes of senti- 
ment which pass beneath their eyes. 

*' Thank you, Colston,'' said George 
Barton, simply. He knew all the servants, 
and was a favourite amongst them. '* I am 
in great trouble, Colston, and sometimes 
hardly know what I am doing.'' 

Colston made the sage internal reflection 
that Master George seemed to have known 
what he was doing well enough when he 
kissed my young lady's hand, but he said — 

'* I know, Mr. George, and we all feels for 
you very much." 

His tone was low, and it seemed as if 
emotion of some rare order had incapacitated 
him from producing anything more than this 
feeble remark, for he hastened the long stride 
of his sturdy leg to avoid Barton's eye. 

To this little word of the young gentle- 
man's, uttered with no diplomatic object, he 
probably owed it that the particulars of his 
interview with Lady Blanche were not retailed 
that evening by Colston, one of the Earl's 
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favourite servants, and a man otherwise of 
brave disposition, for the amusement of th^^^ 
servants' hall. 

But now, as George Barton mounted the^^ 
staircase, he felt a new life throbbing in his ^^ 
heart, and sending a fresh energy through -^ 
his frame. He marched with a firmer step. — 
The sight of Lady Blanche had been a vision -^ 
of the Angel of Hope, in her brightest and J 
most promising colours. 

When he entered the library he found the 
Earl sitting gloomily in a great arm-chair, 
with his head resting on his hand. He did 
not rise, but by a familiar gesture motioned 
to another easy-chair which was near him, 
and said — 

'* I am glad to see you. Barton, for my 
own sake, but I have some melancholy news 
for you. Your presentiments were, I am 
sorry to say, only too correct. Tilbury has 
come to himself — he is not out of danger, 
but he is able to speak. One of the first 
things he said to the Countess was 'Barton!' 
He seemed to have some horrible impression 
on his mind, though he is unable to define 
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the cause of it. The last thing he remembers 
is seeing poor Barton directly in front of his 
horse. That is all he recollects, and they 
have not told him anything more. He is 
quite unconscious of what followed. . . . Ah ! 
forgive me, I have been too precipitate in 
telling you of this.'' 

George Barton had sunk back in the chair, 
and was gazing at the Earl with startled and 
haggard eyes. At length there was no 
doubt — the convictions to which his instinct 
had carried him were confirmed. Yet there 
is always some incertitude, some vague hope, 
which lingers subtle and unsuspected under 
the most confident deductions from circum- 
stantial evidence. A moment before Barton 
would have maintained the certainty that his 
father was the man who had met his death in 
the Circus — he had affirmed it in the morn- 
ing — and yet, now that the statement of the 
Earl of Tilbury put it beyond all question, the 
news fell upon the son's heart like a fresh 
blow. Yes — his father was dead, had died in 
the most horrible manner, was the subject of 
the sensational mystery about which all 
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London was talking and speculating, and 
George Barton's brain seemed to be whirling 
round like a broken watch-spring, his hands 
grew cold, the sweat stood in great drops on 
his forehead. The bright vision was for- 
gotten, the sombre shadows of death and 
crime came down upon his soul, and an in- 
tolerable grief almost weighed him down to 
the earth. 

The Earl was moved by the young man's 
anguish. It is difficult for the most clever 
worldling to find the right words to say in 
such a moment — only a child, or a lover, can 
touch with soothing fingers the chords of 
nature which vibrate to such a crashing 
stroke as that. The peer was too fine a 
spirit not to feel his own incompetence in 
such a case ; but he rose and said, with 
emotion in his voice, as he took one of the 
cold hands which lay flaccid on the arm of 
the chair — 

*^ The shock has been too great for you. 
Stay, let me go and get you a glass of wine." 

He made a step towards the door to fetch 
it himself, but George stopped him. 
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'' No, my Lord, thank you," he said. *' I 
shall recover in a moment. It seems so 
dreadful now that there can be no doubt 
about it. I will try to master my feelings." 

Still his head sank into his hands. 

The Earl, nevertheless, went out of the 
room. He thought the young man would 
probably recover more readily if he were left 
alone for awhile .with his grief, so, to make a 
pretext for his absence, he went for some 
wine. He was very uncomfortable. 

And then there happened one of those 
strange and unaccountable things, which no 
science and no theories of supernatural govern- 
ment or influences can satisfactorily explain^ 
one of those fatal incidents in which all the 
actors seem to be the puppets of some fan- 
tastic prestigiator, and are unconsciously 
entangling themselves in the net of an inex- 
tricable destiny. As the Earl was directing 
his steps to the dining-room to seek for the 
wine. Lady Blanche, wrapped in a long, white 
mantle, came out of the morning-room, ready 
to enter the carriage which had been ordered 
round from the stables to take her to the 
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house of the Marchioness of Wight, a cousin 
of the EarPs, who was to be her chaperon 
for the evening. Her eye was quick. She 
read trouble and consternation in her father's 
face. He had not informed his children of 
the statement made by Lord Tilbury. 

'' Why, papa,'* she said, putting her two 
hands on his shoulders, and looking earnestly 
at him, '* you look quite pale. Are you ill? 
What has happened ? Has George Barton 
gone already ? '' 

The Earl, in his trouble, did not notice the 
familiar manner in which she had named the 
young man. 

'' No," he said. '' He is not well. I was 
going to get him a glass of wine. He has 
just heard something which has affected him 
very painfully.'' 

" Papa, let me go for it ! '' cried his 
daughter, throwing off her mantle on a settee 
which was near her, putting her arm through 
her father's and drawing him into her room, 
a room dear and sacred to him by many 
memories. " Sit down there while I get it 
— ^you need something, too." 
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" No — give me a glass of water, and fetch 
some wine for him.*' 

There was water standing on the table in a 
silver flagon. She brought him a glass- 
ful. 

" Papa," she said, " do tell me what has 
happened ? What is it that you have heard 
to trouble you so much ? '* 

" My dear Blanche,*' replied the Earl, who 
felt revived by the draught, '' don't trouble 
yourself about it — it is very painful news — 
and you are going out. You had better leave 
us — I can manage quite well — and you will 
hear about it to-morrow." 

" No — please, papa, I could not go away 
now ; I should be on thorns all the night. I 
shall not go out to-night," she said, with 
decision i and she ran to the bell, which she 
rang with nervous force. 

" Yes, yes, my dear Blanche, you must 
go," said the Earl, earnestly. " It is most 
important that there should be no fuss or 
gossip about this affair of Barton's, and you 
will only make people wonder why you are 
absent from the palace. I entreat you not 
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to alter your arrangements. There is really 
nothing to call for your interference.'' 

Lady Blanche had already sat down at her 
escritoir, and begun to scribble a note to the 
Marchioness. 

'' Well, papa/' she said, stopping her pen 
for an instant, " FU tell you what Til do. I'll 
ask the Marchioness to take me up here on 
her way from the Partington's, and I can go 
to the ball all the same." 

Colston entered the room. 

*' Colston, tell Bellamy to go with the 
carriage to the Marchioness of Wight's and 
leave this note. I shall not want the carriage 
again to-night ; the Marchioness will call for 
me here on her way from Portland Place to 
Buckingham Palace." 

The Earl never carried on a discussion 
before his servants. He was obliged to keep 
silent while this order was being given ; 
besides, he knew that when his daughter had 
made up one mind, to wit, her own, it was of 
very little use trying to make up another. 

'' Now, papa," she said, when the footman 
had left the room, as she came over and 
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planted herself in a determined attitude 
opposite her father, "what is this terrible 
news ? '* 

*' Well, you little tyrant, I suppose I may 
as well tell you of it at once. I mentioned 
that Tilbury had spoken. From the first 
words he uttered it seems hardly possible to 
doubt that the victim of that horrible business 
in Regent Circus was none other than Mr. 
Barton.'' 

Lady Blanche clasped her hands together. 

" Old Mr. Barton ! How dreadful ! What 
a terrible blow for poor George Barton ! But 
we are forgetting him. Go up to him, I will 
bring you the wine myself.'' 

She had vanished through the door before 
the Earl could speak. He rose, and hastily 
mounted the staircase, anxious to see whether 
his visitor had recovered a little from his 
emotion. George Barton still sat with his 
head between his hands. The blood was 
coursing through his body with quickened 
impulse, his temples were throbbing ; a great 
struggle was being fought out within his soul. 
The Earl was absolved, wholly and clearly, 
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in Barton's mind, from any responsibility for 
the crime which it was now certain had been 
committed ; but he seemed to be so inextric- 
ably involved with those at whom Barton's 
suspicions, now concentrated and intensified, 
pointed with redoubled assurance — it would 
be so difficult, if George Barton's idea were 
correct, to separate the Earl from his ad- 
visers, that, when the young man reflected 
on the justice which he felt it to be his 
sacred duty to pursue, he was appalled at 
the perils which would hang over the head of 
the man in whose house he was sitting, and^ 
consequently, of the woman for whom he 
had conceived a wild and hopeless passion. 
At all risk his father's honour should be vindi- 
cated — that was a definite decree of George 
Barton's conscience. He swore by no gods, 
and took no supernatural powers to witness- 
it was the calm, inflexible dictate of reason 
and justice that he should undertake that 
task, regardless of himself, of his own future, 
of the consequences to anyone concerned. 
On the other hand, there were the terrible 
complications of the situation. The figure 
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of the Earl, his godfather, his father's 
friend, his own generous patron, as he had 
seen it that day in his chambers, rose up 
before him. It seemed to plead for forbear- 
ance and mercy — mercy not only for himself, 
but for the base, dastardly creatures whose 
punishment must involve him in shame and 
disgrace. And then there was that vision 
which had only a few minutes before flashed 
its brightness on Barton's eyes and heart, 
with its voice of tender sympathy, the touch 
that thrilled him with a strange delight, the 
look which electrified his frame ; how could 
he bear to see HER suffering the un- 
merited sorrows of a dishonoured name and 
of broken fortunes ? Cruel, indeed, was the 
struggle which was going on in the young 
man's mind, and of the duration of which he 
had been quite unconscious, while the silver 
clock on the mantelpiece ticked on steadily. 
His reflections were interrupted by the 
return of Lord Selby. George Barton hardly 
felt able to hold up his head and face to 
the Earl, as he quietly took his seat by his side. 
" I went/' said the Earl, gently, '' to get 
VOL. 1. ^ 
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you some wine. I met Blanche in the hall" 
— George trembled at the name — '' and she 
has gone to get it for you. She is like her 
mother — always full of sympathy and good- 
ness. Ah ! here she comes.'' 

The door was pushed quietly open, and 
Lady Blanche, a silver salver held out in 
both hands, on which were a flagon of water, 
a crystal decanter of wine, and two glasses, 
advanced silently to the table. Her face was 
animated with exertion. George, at the last 
words of the Earl, started to his feet, and a 
deadly pallor spread over his features. 

She rapidly poured out a glass of wine, and 
held it out to him. 

" Not that,'' he said, as a flush rapidly re- 
placed the paleness in his cheek ; '' but I will 
take a glass of water, please." 

He moved as if to help himself, but she 
forestalled him. From her hand he took the 
clear and brilliant goblet, and emptied it to 
the last drop. Each drop was an elixir. 

'* Do you feel better ? " she said. 

" Yes — Lady Blanche — thank you, ever so 
much I " 
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" The Earl has told me — I cannot say how 
grieved I am, Mr. Barton. It is really too 
dreadful. But you are strong — you will bear 
up, I am sure — for — for your mother's sake. . . 
I will leave you now, papa. Good-night ! '' 

She did not offer him her hand this time, 
but her look was eloquent with sympathy 
and encouragement ; and, as George Barton 
hastened to the door, she gave him a little 
farewell bow in passing out. He saw a 
jewelled tear run down her cheek, and once 
more he was left in darkness. But now he 
turned to the Earl with a composed manner, 
and spoke in a firm, strong voice — 

" My Lord, during the few hours that have 
passed since I saw you in the Temple, I 
have had time to go carefully through all the 
facts of your relations with Pollard and 
Pollard, which were stored up in my memory, 
and I have assisted it by a reference to 
certain notes which I made from time to 
time, and to some confidential letters and 
papers of my father's which are in my posses- 
sion. Lord Tilbury's confirmation of my 
worst suspicions came upon me so unex- 
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pectedly that I was utterly overwhelmed, 
although I thought my mind was already 
so firmly convinced that no new evidence 
could have any effect on me. I suppose 1 
must have been cherishing some unconscious 
doubts or hopes. You, doubtless, now agree 
with me that my poor father really did perish 
in this awful catastrophe. I am sure you do 
not believe that he was himself the author of 
such a vulgar and sensational mystery. There 
is nothing left for us but to adopt the con- 
clusion that behind this there is an infernal 
plot and a hideous crime." 

" I am afraid,'' said the Earl, gravely, " we 
are driven to that conclusion. There is no pos- 
sible room to doubt it any longer. But who are 
the persons who could have had a motive for 
committing such a crime upon such a man as 
your father ? My imagination is completely 
at fault. The plan of the murder is so incon- 
ceivably wild, perilous, and diabolical, that I 
cannot reconcile it with the character of the 
persons at whom your suspicions are evidently 
pointing.'' 

"My Lord," replied Barton, "you do not 
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yet know all that my poor father had found 
out, and which he meant to have told you on 
that fatal afternoon. The situation, as you 
understand it, is romantic and painful enough ; 
but when you know everything, you will cease 
to feel any wonder that my suspicions have 
fastened on those people, the only people in 
the world, so far as I know, with regard to 
whom my poor father carried in his breast a 
disgraceful secret. You are not yet aware 
what a vital interest those people had in pre- 
venting that interview between you and him 
from taking place, in closing his mouth for 
ever, in causing the proofs of their criminality 
to disappear.'' 

'* What do you mean ? — another crime ? — 
something unconnected with the transaction 
which I have so much cause to regret ? '' 

** Yes, my Lord. The transaction you refer 
to may be open to very severe judgment ; but, 
along side that which my father unearthed, 
and of which the two Pollards were the per- 
petrators, it is comparative innocence. Ex- 
posure was simply utter ruin for them — ^and 
certain consignment to a felon's fate. Re- 
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member, my Lord, that — ^just as you did— 
they must have imagined that my father was 
the only person living acquainted with the 
facts of this complicated business — they 
could never have suspected that, by some 
mysterious providence, my father had en- 
trusted to another mind — one which he re- 
garded as almost a supplement of his own — 
the important secrets which were filling him 
with anxiety ; that he had called me in to help 
him to unwind the intricacies, and carry the 
responsibilities of one of the most difficult 
situations from which an honourable man 
ever had to devise an outlet." 

The Earl nodded gravely. He was sur-^ 
prised at the ease and power with which 
young Barton expressed himself. The con- 
sciousness was dawning on him that his god- 
son had suddenly become, to no small extent, 
the master of his destiny. With feverish 
impatience, like one who of old consulted 
the oracle, this astute, experienced peer, 
whose word before now had influenced the 
destinies of nations, hung upon the lips of 
a youth of whom only yesterday he would 
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have thought, if he thought of him at all, 
with languid or patronising interest. 

'* I was going to suggest,'' continued 
George Barton, ** that I should first state the 
facts as they are known to me, and ask you 
to correct or fill them up from your own 
knowledge. I will, at the same time, give 
my impressions of their bearing on your pre- 
sent position and my father's fate. When 
we have our case clearly stated, as the 
lawyers say, we may consult as to the best 
course to be taken in your personal interest 
and in that of justice." 

** Nothing could be better. You remind 
me strangely of your poor father's method 
of doing things — though it is no injustice 
to him to say that the son has learned to 
improve upon the father." 

The colour came into the young man's face 
at this compliment, which, from such a quarter, 
^ was no idle one ; but he said, simply — 

'* The thoughtful son may succeed to some 
of the accumulated wisdom of his father, as 
the thoughtless one too often does to his 
parent's wealth. I deserve little credit if, liv- 
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ing with such a man, I have imbibed some of 
his spirit. But, before I go any farther, I 
wish to discharge my mind of a matter which 
has, since you left me this afternoon, been 
weighing on it rather heavily. My Lord, 
when I called this morning in Grosvenor 
Place, I intended to have had an interview 
with the Countess of Tilbury." 

The Earl started, but was silent. He had 
learned this from Simpson, and it had troubled 
him ; but after the delicate explanation with 
young Barton, he would not himself have 
broached the subject. 

*' I ask you to forgive me the intention — 
which, fortunately, was defeated. My brain 
was disordered with grief and anxiety, and I 
could hardly say what I was going to tell 
her, or what precise object I had in view. 
Brooding over the business day and night, I 
had grown desperate. But for your frank 
and well-timed visit, it is hard to say what 
grievous misunderstandings might not have 
plunged us all in ruin and confusion. Thank 
heaven, my Lord, for the inspiration which 
led you to my chambers ! Now I am able 
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to offer my poor services with a clear con- 
science, and will do my best to help to defeat 
this wicked conspiracy, which was aimed as 
well at your credit and fortune as at my 
father^s Hfe. The situation has become even 
more serious than you suspect." 

'* Well,'' said the Earl, gloomily, *' I must 
face it as bravely as I may. For myself, I 
am near the end of life's tether, and I might 
manage to endure the penalty of wrong- 
doing, severe as would be the wounds to my 
pride and egoism. But — there are others ; 
it would be hard to leave a soiled escutcheon 
to my heir, though God knows there is little 
chance of his maintaining its lustre ! And 
there are Blanche and Charlie — there is my 
sister — and poor Tilbury, who already looks 
upon me as a father — and with whom I had 
hopes of knitting a closer relationship — it 
would be dreadful to bring them all under 
the shadow of dishonour — more dreadful to 
feel myself dishonoured in their eyes — and 
with such a name, and after such a career as 
mine ! " 

The peer sighed heavily, not looking at his 
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visitor, but gazing about distressfully while he 
spoke. George Barton's face became deadly 
pale as the Earl unconsciously uttered the 
fatal words which reminded his hearer of the 
insuperable nature of the barrier standing 
between him and the fair woman who had 
only a few minutes before inspired him with 
new life. In saving the EarPs reputation he 
would be helping to make that barrier more 
firm, more insurmountable than ever. For 
an instant a horrible thought crossed his 
mind, only to be dismissed with a shudder of 
horror and shame that it should ever have 
occurred to him. The daughter of the humi- 
liated peer would be a much more attainable 
object for the humble commoner than the 
brilliant beauty who carried in her proud 
dignity the untarnished coronet of the Selbys. 
But this was only one of those lurjd flashes 
from the bottomless pit of evil which some- 
times jerk their livid light across the mental 
firmament of the purest souls, and remind 
them that they are human* — that is to say, 
simply a compound of good and bad. It 
was only a harmless dart of temptation,. 
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which Strikes and glints off the polished 
armour of a strongly-tempered virtue. Yet 
for a few moments George Barton could not 
speak, for the Earl's words had seemed to 
put an extinguisher on a glimmering hope. 

He spoke up, however, at length, bravely. 

" You will permit me to say, I trust, my 
Lord, that I share your anxiety in regard to 
— to those who are so dear to you. Lord 
Charles has always been my friend — Tilbury 
is one of my most valued acquaintances — 
my mother's affection for Lady Blanche 
would be a sufficient motive to urge me to 
make any sacrifice to shield her from any 
preventible sorrow. I must do my duty to 
my father's memory, who is dead, and to my 
mother, who is living, but I hope that may be 
reconciled with a devotion to your interests — 
and those of your family — since it is clear you 
desire to ensure immediately, and at any 
sacrifice, an honourable escape from your 
perilous situation." 

'* That is all I desire. I told your father 
to devise the means of full and prompt 
reparation," said the Earl, who, in the 
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trouble of his own thoughts, had not note 
the agitation of Barton's manner. 

" My father never doubted it — I wish his 
son had been as generous and experienced a 
friend/' said the latter. 

" Say no more about that, George," said 
the peer, kindly. " You see, for years, your 
father read my mind as in a glass. He was 
the only man, I believe, who ever thoroughly 
knew me — more shame to me for ever having 
suspected him ! I opened my heart to him 
very freely — especially of late — since my 
wife's death. You might inherit his saga- 
city and ability, his sincerity, his candour 
— I think you have — but you could not 
succeed to his experience, to his confidence 
in a man whose character had been under his 
eyes — very keen eyes, too — for more than 
twenty-five years." 

*' Thank you, my Lord. You are generous, 
and I shall try to show my appreciation of it. 
Shall I now state the facts as I understand 
them ? " 

The Earl nodded, and Barton, taking out a 
note-book, said — 
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'* I have jotted down here some memoranda 
which will assist me. 

" In 187 — , almost exactly eight years ago, 
the late Earl of Tilbury, your brother-in-law, 
died, leaving as sole issue a son, the present 
Edward, Earl of Tilbury. He left immense 
landed estates and a large personalty, the 
whole valuation of his property amounting 
roughly to a million and three-quarters. 
You, my Lord, and Mr. Fairway, the 
banker, were appointed executors and guar- 
dians of the minor, then over thirteen years 
of age. Your brother-in-law was a man of 
great shrewdness, and with a taste for specu- 
lation — not only in lands, but in finance. 
Shortly before he died he had purchased two 
estates which lay in the neighbourhood of 
his great Devonshire property. They were 
called Pelton and Eton-Marley. They cost 
together ;;^5 50,000. He paid down of this 
sum ;;^3oo,ooo, and, by the agreement of 
purchase, the balance, namely, ^^250,000, 
was left on mortgage at 3I per cent., which 
charge the Earl, who had calculated his re- 
sources very cleverly, arranged should fall 
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due in 188 — , that is this very year — ^about 
the time when his son would come of age. 
It is, I believe, in connection with the pay- 
ment of this charge at its maturity that your 
Lordship's difficulties arose." 

The Earl assented by a movement of the 
head. 

" Those difficulties arose, as lawyers would 
say, out of the nonfeasance, misfeasance, and 
malfeasance of Pollard and Pollard, who had 
been the solicitors to the testator, and whom 
you and Mr. Fairway had continued as solici- 
tors to the estate.'' 

"Yes — and who practically became its 
managers. I must explain to you how that 
arose. When Lord Tilbury died, and left me 
one of the executors, I felt obliged to accept 
the trust, although it was a very onerous one. 
It seemed to be the less burdensome, that 
Fairway was my co-executor, and no abler 
man could have been found to take such a 
duty upon him. I was deeply engaged in poli- 
tics, a man in society, overwhelmed with 
anxieties in regard to my own estate, which 
you know is a very large and troublesome 
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one. It required all your father^s time and 
energies to superintend it, and I never 
grudged him the ^1,500 to ;;^2,ooo a year 
he got for it — for it was well earned. Fair- 
way and I, therefore, arranged to divide the 
duty — he undertook to supervise Pollard and 
Pollard in the administration of the estate, 
while I agreed to take my nephew in hand, 
and look to his education and preparation for 
the high position he was to fill.*' 

" He will do justice to your Lordship's 
care and affection.*' 

" He is a good fellow — every way — and if 
he lives through this crisis I predict for him 
a brilliant career. I wish my eldest son were 
like him ! But to proceed. Just as Fairway 
had begun to master all the details of the 
administration — about eight months after my 
brother-in-law's death — he died. It was a 
grievous loss to me — I was left alone with 
this colossal trust on my hands. However, 
Pollard and Pollard were an eminent firm, re- 
puted rich, beyond suspicion, and trusted by 
everybody. I thought I could do nothing 
better than leave the entire management in 
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their hands, endeavouring from time to time 
to follow up what they were doing/* 

'* Precisely, my Lord, and no blame can 
attach to you for trusting them, especially as 
you were liable for their mistakes if they 
made any. Nevertheless, out of this confi- 
dence sprang all your troubles, and I under- 
stand it arose in this way. The late Earl of 
Tilbury was intimate with some of the princes 
of finance in the City, and, having a large 
ready capital always disposable, often took 
part in some of their combinations. Among 
others he had a friend in Mr. Pinxton, the 
eminent American banker, w^ho, shortly 
before the Earrs death, proposed to him 
to join in a large operation projected by 
an American group. They had fixed their 
eyes on a railway called the * New York, 
Stockton, and Tallahassee Railroad,* which 
was at the moment in an insolvent condition, 
but which, owing to projected lines, was des- 
tined to become an important link in con- 
necting the Atlantic States with the West. 
The object of the group was to buy up all the 
shares in this railway, and Pinxton advised 
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the Earl to go into it. After sending his 
broker confidentially to New York, the Earl 
satisfied himself that the movement was 
bond-fide and secure. He invested ^^60,000 
in the shares, at an average of ^25 per share 
— the par being 250 dollars, or over ;;^5o — 
which gave him 2,400 shares, and his calcu- 
lation was that within three years they would 
be worth £60 2l share — or, in other words, 
that his ;;^6o,ooo would realise ;;^ 144,000. 
This money he had intended to apply in 
part payment of the charges left on Pelton 
and Eton-Marley. 

''Well, my Lord, the EarFs anticipation 
turned out strictly correct. Three years 
after his death the stock stood at £60 — 
went to ^^65, j^66, even £*]o — it afterwards 
fell to ;;^5o, and rose again to £^6, The 
Earl had left directions in his will that the 
shares were to be held till they reached £60 
— and then sold. It was your duty as 
executor to have sold them when the oppor- 
tunity arose. It was the duty of Pollard and 
Pollard, who had the will before them, who 
had the shares in their possession, and had 

VOL. I. T 
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undertaken the responsibility of managing the 
estate for you, as executor, to have reminded 
you of this obligation. It had escaped your 
attention. They never gave you the slightest 
inkling of the matter/' 

" Never — till last December, five years too 
late, and when the shares had fallen to ;^I2 
per share.*' 

*' They told you, I believe, that the matter 
had also escaped their attention?'* 

** Yes, certainly. I threatened to hold them 
responsible." 

" We shall see about that directly. The 
effect of their — neglect ? — at all events I will 
so term it for the present — ^was very serious for 
you. Had the shares been sold when the 
Earl intended and directed them • to be 
sold, namely, at £^o^ they would have rea- 
lised nearly one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds five years since. The money would 
have been re-invested, and would have been 
applicable to the payment of the charge fall- 
ing due in January this year on the two estates. 
When Pollard and Pollard suddenly sprung 
the matter on you the shares were down tO;^i2, 
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-at which price they would not have realised 
;^30,ooo ; in other words, through their actual 
* neglect' — ^and your constructive negligence 
— you were personally liable to make up to the 
Tilbury estate at least £ 1 1 0,000. In addition 
to that there was five years' interest, which, 
compounded at the end of each year, at the 
legal rate of five per cent., brought up your 
liability to nearly ;^ 185,000.* You were 
notified of this monstrous liability early in 
December. The young Lord came of age in 
February — the ;;^25o,ooo for Pelton and 
Eton Marley, had to be paid at the end of 
January. You had less than two months in 
which to make up this prodigious sum." 

** I had exactly seven weeks. The news 
came upon me like a thunderclap. I sup- 
pose your father has told you what my position 
was at that moment ? For the third time I 
had had to pay Lay ton's turf and other debts 
— over ;;^ 70,000. My money was locked up 
in the Cleveland mines and in the North Ken- 
sington estate, which your father was develop- 

* The amount, calculated on the j^ 144,000, would bring the 
exact total to £183,784. 
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ing ; my own expenses, as a Cabinet Minister, 
for three years, and otherwise had been very 
heavy. Your father had raised, with great 
difficulty, ;^ 100,000 in November, to meet 
the more pressing engagements, and he had 
warned me that the drain must stop. He 
required a large floating capital for the Cleve- 
land mines, but he said that in time, if I 
would give him fair play, those and the Ken- 
sington property would bring me out all right, 
and leave my landed estates unimpaired. He 
was, as usual, firm and candid, and frightened 
me terribly by threatening to throw up the 
agency, unless I could manage to keep down 
expenses. During all the period of our rela- 
tions we had never been so near a serious 
quarrel. And upon this came Pollards' 
demand of over one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand pounds. You can imagine my distress. 
I was nearly frantic. It seems ridiculous for 
a man, with a rent-roll of seventy thousand a 
year, to say so ; but you see I have sunk over 
a quarter of a million in those mines, which are 
now, only now, beginning to pay their way, and 
I have paid three hundred thousand pounds 
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for Layton during the last four years. So that 
when this came upon me I was utterly non- 
plussed. I did not dare to go to your father. 
I thought he would leave me in despair — a 
stupid idea, as was afterwards proved." 

" I believe also that Pollards objected to his 
intervention in the matter." 

"Well, I had told them very frankly what my 
position was, not only generally, but in regard 
to him, and I see now that they took advan- 
tage of my difficulties. I suppose they did 
not want him to become aware of the — 'laches' 
— I think you call it? — of which they had 
been guilty." 

" My Lord," said George Barton, " you 
will see directly that the term is utterly inade- 
quate to describe their conduct. As my 
knowledge of what ensued upon this is some- 
what hazy and imperfect, perhaps you will 
have no objection to tell me, in your own 
words, what took place between you and Pol- 
lard and Pollard ? " 

'' Certainly, I will do so," said the Earl, 
getting up, and walking up and down the 
room to collect his thoughts. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE PEER AND HIS SOLICITORS. 

'* Before/' said the Earl, '* I detail the in- 
cidents leading up to the transaction which 
has caused me so much sorrow and humilia- 
tion, let me shortly describe the condition in 
which I found myself when that unpleasant 
surprise was sprung upon me by the Pollards. 
" I owed the estate j^ 185,000, in reduction 
of which there were the shares, worth, at the 
time, say ^^30,000, so that I had to make up 
the sum of over one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds. The Pollards, however, told 
me the shares were rising rapidly again, and 
that I had better hold them. They turned 
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out to be correct in their judgment — to-day 
they are at £2^, and would realise ;;^6o,ooo. 
Well, the charges on Tilbury's two estates in 
Devonshire, amounting to ;;^ 2 50,000, would 
have to be paid at the end of January. When 
the Pollards informed me of the oversight, 
there was lying to the credit of the Tilbury 
estate, in the Bank of England, about 
j^ 1 80,000, they suggested that when my 
nephew came of age he would require to have 
a fair amount of ready money at his disposal, 
and I agreed with them that ;;^8o,ooo should 
be left for that purpose, leaving the ;^ 100,000 
available towards the payment of the mort- 
gage. It was clear, therefore, that I must 
make up the other ;;^ 150,000 at once, or else 
the mistake we had made between us would 
have to be disclosed to Tilbury ; it might get 
out, and it would have been excessively un- 
pleasant that such a gross act of negligence 
should be attributed to me in dealing with 
such an estate as that of my brother-in-law. 
In fact, my amour-propre demanded that the 
matter should be made right at once. I could 
not allow Tilbury's interests to suffer for a 
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blunder for which I was morally and legally re- 
sponsible — I could not have it said that on the 
day when he came of age I was a large debtor 
to the estate I had been administering. The 
Pollards also were anxious that the matter 
should be arranged, because its exposure laid 
them open, at the very least, to an imputation 
of negligence. This explains what took place 
afterwards — their feverish impatience — their 
desire to keep your father out of the business 
— and so on." 

*' Not entirely, my Lord,'* said George 
Barton, significantly. '* They had other rea- 
sons for that, of which I will tell you 
directly.'' 

" At all events that is how I look upon their 
action. Of course I was at my wits' end how 
to raise the money, especially without your 
father's assistance. Pollard and Pollard, 
however, in what I thought at the time to be 
a very handsome manner, told me if I 
would leave the matter in their hands they 
would raise me the money for a year or two, 
simply on my personal bond, and a deposit of 
the title-deeds of my Kensington estate. I 
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had the deeds here in London in my safe. I 
had nothing to do but hand them over. 
I breathed more freely. I thought the matter 
had been arranged, for a time at least. My 
estates are immense, and there was no ques- 
tion of their bdng able eventually to bear this 
heavy strain. Even if I were called on to 
make a sacrifice, I should still be a rich man. 

" But, about ten days before the time fixed 
for the payment of the ;^25o,ooo to the mort- 
gagees, I received a visit from Mr. Charles 
Pollard, the junior member of the firm — you 
probably have seen him, a gentleman of 
rather priggish airs, and with an oily manner, 
but concealing under his affectation an extra- 
ordinary cunning and shrewdness. 

*' With a good deal of circumlocution and 
many professions of regret he informed me 
that, owing to the tightness of the money- 
market, the clients to whom they had looked 
to advance the money declined to do so on 
the proposed security. 

** I was thunderstruck. Here they had 
allowed me to remain under the impression, 
amtil almost the last moment, that the matter 
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was settled. I had not restricted them as to 
terms, and of course they would have charged 
me a heavy commission. Now they told me 
the money was still to find. I am afraid I 
was rather angry. I expressed myself some- 
what freely. Mr. Charles Pollard simply 
grimaced, shrugged his shoulders, and said — 

'* ' I assure your Lordship we have done our 
best — our very best. We have left no stone 
unturned. We thought the matter was settled, 
but you see bankers are always unreliable — 
very skittish ! When the Bank-rate goes up 
they draw in their horns — like snails, my Lord, 
like snails, you know — there is no getting them 
out of their shells.' " 

The peer unconsciously imitated Mr. 
Charles Pollard's manner in a way that 
forced a smile from George Barton's grave 
face. 

'' ' Devil take your bankers, Mr. Pollard,' I 
said ; ' I have nothing to do with bankers or 
bank-rates. You promised me faithfully to 
find the money. Why have you not done so 
— or at least why not let me know sooner 
that you couldn't ? ' 
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" * We regret, your Lordship, we are deeply 
grieved, your Lordship, but it was quite im- 
possible — quite. The security, you see, is 
not quite up to the mark. Now, if we had 
been able to offer a clean mortgage, for in- 
stance, of your Kensington estate — not a 
mere deposit of the deeds — we might have 
managed it — on terms — on terms, my Lord. 
But, just now — capital is skittish, capital is 
very skittish, my Lord — like snails — everybody 
drawing in his horns.' 

"'You rather mix your metaphors, Mr. 
Charley,' I said ; * but I understand you. 
Well, I must have the money. I will grant a 
mortgage on my Kensington estate. But it 
is a complicated affair ; there are a lot of long 
leases already granted to builders, and new 
transactions taking place every week. Only 
Mr. George Barton is acquainted with the 
details — he has the entire management of the 
property. I will telegraph to him to come up 
at once,' and I took a telegraph form to write 
the telegram immediately — you know I am 
rather prompt in my movements. 

" I don't know why, but I remember I had 
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a sort of impression that Mr. Pollard's face 
turned paler at that moment. He hastened 
to interrupt me. 

" * No, my Lord, that is not advisable. If 
Mr. Barton is introduced into this business he 
must necessarily be informed of all the cir- 
cumstances. Believe me, it is not your Lord- 
ship's interest just now that this matter should 
go beyond ourselves. Then, my Lord, the 
character of our firm is at stake in this matter. 
We cannot conceal from ourselves that this 
has been a very awkward and serious over- 
sight. Although we are advised by counsel 
that we are not in any way liable for the loss 
which has occurred, our professional reputa- 
tion might be impugned — the circumstances 
would be misunderstood — perhaps misrepre- 
sented — even criminal suspicions excited, to 
which we should be very sorry to see anyone 
in your Lordship's position exposed, and — in 
fact, my Lord^-you will permit me to make an 
appeal to you — it is our mutual interest, I 
might say, your and our joint and several in- 
terest — that — just at this moment — your ward 
coming of age — a great event in society — the 
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termination of one of the largest — quite 
colossal — administrations it has ever been our 
lot to conduct — your Lordship's brilliant suc- 
cess in discharging the grave and important 
duties of guardian — great festivities coming 
on — all the galaxy of society watching the 
event — it is — I may suggest — our joint and 
several interest, that — at all events for the pre- 
sent — this little matter should be kept between 
ourselves — should lie ferdooJ 

** ' This little matter ^ as you call it, Mr. 
Charles,' I said, 'involves about a tenth of 
my whole fortune, and I confess I don't see 
much in what you say. It will undoubtedly 
be very disagreeable for me that so serious 
and disgraceful a neglect in the conduct of 
the administration should come out just as we 
are on the eve of my nephew's majority. 
Barton, however, is not the man to talk about 
confidential business, or try to injure your re- 
putation. But — find the money — otherwise 
there is no resource. If there is to be a mort- 
gage. Barton must settle the deeds. True,, 
as I have told you, I would rather he knew 
nothing about it at this particular moment ; 
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but if you cannot assist me I must send for 
him/ 

" ' My Lord/ he said, hitching his chair a 
little forward, and leaning over towards me in 
a confidential manner, ' we have not been so 
neglectful of you Lordship's interests as you 
imagine. We have discussed this matter — my 
senior partner and relative, and I — with great 
anxiety — and — ^we — have even taken action, 
which — subject of course to your Lordship's 
concurrence — might — in fact I may confi- 
dently say to your Lordship will — relieve your 
Lordship from your present embarrassment.' 

" ' Oh, well ! ' I said, ' Mr. Pollard, that is 
good news ; why didn't you say so at once ! 
You would have saved me some anxiety, 
and the Recording Angel some unnecessary 
trouble ! ' 

** * Well, my Lord, you see it is a durneyer 
resort ; but you know that we have the honour 
of being legal advisers to your Lordship's 
sister, the Countess of Tilbury.' 

" ' Good heavens ! ' I cried, ' I hope you 
have not said anything about this to the 
Countess ! ' 
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** * It is not likely, my Lord, that people of 
-our experience would disclose anything of a 
compromising character. But in the serious 
emergency which has arisen, it occurred to us 
that, without being made coorong with the 
actual state of affairs, our client, with whose 
position and ability to aid you, we are profes- 
sionally acquainted, might temporarily advance 
the money — or help us to raise it — so as to 
^ive us time to look about us — ' 

" I interrupted him. 

" ' I won't hear of it, Mr. Pollard ! ' I cried. 
' I do not wish my sister's affairs to be mixed 
up with mine in any way. You may dismiss 
that idea at once.' 

'" Pardon me, my Lord,' he said. ' If that 
is your Lordship's last word, then I must in- 
form you that we cannot be of any further 
assistance to you. But your Lordship has 
not heard yet what our proposal is. I should 
tell you that I have been down to Linton and 
have seen her Ladyship, and she has ex- 
pressed her readiness to carry out our sug- 
gestion, provided your Lordship gives it your 
sanction.' 
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'' ' And what, Mr. Pollard/ said I, ' is this 
precious proposal ? '* 

" * My Lord, I explained the position to 
the Countess in this way — hum — ha — in fact 
making, as you will observe, a very general 
statement of the actual facts — ^without entering 
into unnecessary details. I informed her 
Ladyship that an unexpected call had arisen 
for a large sum of money to pay off charges 
about to become due on her son's estates — 
that, until certain shares were realized, the 
estate could not furnish the money required,, 
except at a very great sacrifice — which — ah ! 
— as your Lordship will observe, is strictly 
within the truth.' 

'' ' It would be, Mr. Pollard,' I said, ' if you 
added that the call had arisen upon me, that 
it was / who could not furnish the money ex- 
cept at a great sacrifice.' So you see. Barton, 
I was quite alive to the moral phases of Mr. 
Charles Pollard's statements to my sister. 
However, he avoided argument on that 
point. 

** * Forgive me, my Lord,' he said, ' I will 
finish. I added that it might take some time 
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to realize the shares, though eventually the 
whole amount needed was sure to come in — of 
that we cannot have the slightest doubt since 
you, my Lord, are responsible for it. I 
further stated that you, as executor of the 
estate, would become responsible for the 
large sum we required, if she would advance 
it, or help us to raise it. She might give a 
charge on her life-interest in Linton Grange — 
it is not a perfect security, but with her known 
wealth and yours together it will do — for say 
j^5o,ooo. Then she has ;^55,ooo in United 
States Bonds, which could be deposited as 
collateral security for a further sum of 
j^5o,ooo, and she has ^^50,000 or ^^60,000 
on deposit at Coutts's. We ventured to 
put it in this way, that, as you had to 
incur the primary responsibility, it was 
only fair that she should come to your 
assistance. Meanwhile, of course, she would 
enjoy the revenues, and have interest on her 
money. If this could be arranged, and you 
would allow us to deposit along with the charge 
on Linton your Kensington deeds, as security 
for your Lordship's bills or personal bond, we 
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know a bank which will advance you the 
balance of cash required.' 

" I was very much startled/', pursued the 
Earl, "at such a proposition as this — so 
clearly immoral, notwithstanding Mr. Charles 
Pollard's cunning way of putting it — emana- 
ting from a firm of such standing, and it 
ought to have put me on my guard. Indeed, 
I showed my feeling, and put a veto on it at 
once, although he held under my nose a letter 
from the Countess assenting to the proposal, 
provided I wrote her a note requesting her to 
carry it out. I sent him away, telling him he 
must find some other way of raising the 
money. He quietly asked me to think it over 
for twenty-four hours, no doubt expecting that, 
during that time, the devil would have a 
chance at me. Alas ! he was right. Instead 
of going to my sister and telling her the whole 
story, and getting her sympathy as well as her 
help, I allowed myself to do an act which was 
mean, false, and despicable. I am ashamed 
to say I wrote her a note, saying, * I could ad- 
vise her to act as Pollard and Pollard had re- 
commended,' thus affecting to cheat myself 
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by throwing the responsibility on them, and, 
as you know, to this hour, the Countess does 
not know the truth. The only security she 
has is my personal undertaking, which, it is 
true, is good enough, but you see the fact is 
this — ^what she supposes she has advanced to 
her son's estate is really advanced to me — her 
mortgage and bonds and money have been 
obtained from her on false pretences — pre- 
tences made to her jointly by her brother and 
her solicitors, both of w^hom are equally 
amenable to criminal proceedings — and 
equally deserving of punishment. 

" I cannot describe to you — you cannot 
imagine — the torture and anguish of mind I 
have endured since that miserable business. 
It is not only that I am placed at the mercy 
of two vulgar accomplices, it is the degra- 
dation of my moral dignity, the blotch upon 
a hitherto untarnished honour, and a gnawing 
sense of the baseness of my conduct. 

** Still I did my best to minimise my moral 
culpability. I made stipulations from which 
I would not swerve, though the Pollards 
put an immense pressure on me. I insisted 
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that the Countess's money and bonds were to 
be handed to me — ^and I gave my own receipt 
for them. I lodged the bonds at my own 
bankers, obtained a loan on them, and paid 
the money in myself to the credit of Tilbury's 
estate. The mortgage of my sister's interest 
was made out, not to a third party, but to me. 
I retained the deed in my own custody, execu- 
ting a deed charging it over to, and engaging 
to hold it in trust for, the Bank which advanced 
the money — a miserable, complicated arrange- 
ment, but the Bank was a Scotch Bank, and 
accepted it on condition I deposited my Ken- 
sington deeds as well. Thus I tried to secure 
my sister's property from being attacked 
except through me. 

*' You know what followed. The charge on 
Tilbury's property was paid off. But in spite 
of all my efforts, the administration accounts 
were nojt ready when he came of age. Pollard 
and Pollard excused themselves on the plea 
that the estates were so immense and the 
accounts so large and complicated, that it 
would take months to get them all in order. 
Six months having passed, without the 
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accounts being even prepared, still • less 
audited, I became anxious. Tilbury, who 
is a long-headed fellow, with all his affecta- 
tion of laissez alter, also wished everything 
closed up, for my sake as well as his own. 
He had great confidence in me and in your 
father, and he proposed that Barton should 
be asked to take the matter in hand, and 
with the help of an accountant audit all 
the accounts as a matter of form. It was 
impossible for me to refuse. So, a fortnight 
ago I sent for your father to London, and 
then, for the first time I unburthened my mind 
to him of the whole business. 

" Your father was terribly grieved and 
wounded, both by my moral weakness and my 
breach of confidence towards him. Never- 
theless, he showed none of that priggish 
severity which is assumed by moralists who 
have never been tempted in judging of the 
delinquencies of others from their own 
eminence. He simply said that the situation 
must be changed immediately, and manfully 
set to work to find the means of doing it with 
the least possible sacrifice. He insisted that 
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the Countess's property should be released at 
any cost. He depleted the floating capital 
of my coal and iron mines to free the United 
States Bonds at my bankers, and he resolved 
to raise a large loan, which was easily obtain- 
able, by a mortgage of my Kensington estate, 
for which three years ago, Lynns, the great 
contractors, offered me two hundred and forty 
thousand pounds. Then of course the sale 
of the Stockton Railroad shares at 25, to 
which they had risen, would have provided 
sixty thousand pounds. Meantime he began 
a careful scrutiny of the accounts and revenues 
of Tilbury's estates. When I left London, 
only eight or nine days ago, I understood 
that he had nearly concluded all the arrange- 
ments for relieving me from my equivocal 
position, with and through the Pollards, with 
whom he said it would be bad policy under 
the circumstances to come to a rupture. 

" Conceive, then, Barton, of my astonish- 
ment, chagrin and anxiety, when on return- 
ing to town, on Thursday last, expressly to 
meet him, by his own appointment, he failed 
to put in an appearance ! While I was wait- 
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ing here impatiently for him the news arrived 
of poor Tilbury's accident, and I hurried off 
to Grosvenor Place. Returning here late in 
the evening, I found you asking for news of 
your father. I was half out of my mind. I 
could imagine no excuse for his disappearance 
— a man of his staid and active character, in 
broad daylight, in the Metropolis. 

" Next morning Mr. Charles Pollard called 
on me. He professed to know nothing of 
your father's disappearance, and seemed to 
be greatly surprised when I informed him of 
it. He stated that Barton had not yet handed 
them over the papers as I had authorised him 
to do, and that therefore nothing definite was 
settled. Everything he said was calculated 
to plunge me into deeper and deeper despair.'' 

" Ha ! that was their object, my Lord ! " 
cried Barton excitedly. 

" So I begin to suspect," said the Earl. 
" He told me the Bank Directors had inti- 
mated that they would call in the money. 
Well, with all this anxiety, I had Tilbury's 
critical condition on my mind, and my sister's 
grief and trouble. I spent most of Thursday 
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in Grosvenor Place. In the afternoon Charles 
Pollard came there. He said there was no 
doubt your father had * levanted ; ' that he 
must haye taken the United States Bonds 
with him, and so on — that you had called, 
but in the circumstances they had declined 
to see you, and he advised me to leave every- 
thing to them, aild hold no communication 
with you. My mental condition was such 
that for the time I hardly had any judgment 
of my own, and allowed things to drift as 
they would. I flatter myself I have a pretty 
cool head, and not a very soft brain, but 
this sudden confluence of disasters nearly 
proved too much for me. Here for four days 
I have inwardly suffered the tortures of the 
damned, while I was obliged to be consoling 
to my poor sister, composed before my chil- 
dren and servants, cool and bright to everyone 
I met. I have had to play a comedy while 
my heart was bleeding, and to-day — I had — 
even — *' 

The Earl stopped. He could say no more, 
for emotion choked his voice, when he recalled 
young Barton's dreadful suspicion. For a few 
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minutes the scene was painful enough. Even 
the hardened cynic must sometimes yield to 
the moral forces which, with unerring and 
irresistible attraction draw down on his head 
the consequences of wrong or ill-judged 
action ; and the truth was that Lord Selby's 
cynicism was more superficial than profound. 
It was the toughened skin which results from 
exposure to the air and constant friction in 
society, rather than the indurated substance 
of a heart ossified or petrified by selfishness, 
pride, and ill-nature. 

" My Lord,*' Barton at length ventured to 
.say in an agitated voice, " you said — you 
promised — " 

*' Yes — ^yes — I know what you would say," 
cried the peer; ** forgive me, but just at that 
moment, when I was running up the tale of 
my troubles — somehow — involuntarily — that 
came in as the climax ! Believe me, I did 
not wish to pain or reproach you. Let it pass, 
and let us go on with our melancholy task — I 
see it is near midnight already." 

From this moment, as George Barton could 
jiot but see and feel, his moral position vis- 
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h'vis the Earl was assured. Young as he was, 
this old, experienced and haughty worldling 
had made him a confession, had exhibited ta 
him his weakness, had placed him on the foot- 
ing at once of his confidant and his adviser. 
In such a position a strong man gains strength, 
a weak one only develops his feebleness. 
George Barton became more cool and assured 
— he rose to the height of the trust which the 
Earl seemed to be disposed to place in him ; 
he felt that a few short hours had altered their 
relations, and made him necessary to the man 
who had been so strong and was now so weak. 
He said — 

** When my poor father was on his way 
to meet you on Thursday last, he had in his 
hands the proof of far greater wickedness than 
any you are yet aware of. My Lord, may I 
ask, did it never occur to you that the anxiety 
of Pollard and Pollard to carry out that sin- 
gular and complicated arrangement with the 
Countess of Tilbury was very suspicious ? " 

*' Not particularly,** replied the Earl. 

** You see/* said young Barton, *' the se- 
curity you put up for the loan they obtained 
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for you was a very questionable one from a 
lender's point of view. Deposit of title-deeds 
— hypothecation of Lady Tilbury's life-charge 
to you — and your charging it over while 
retaining her deed — did it never strike you 
that they showed an undue — a feverish eager- 
ness to get some arrangement made by hook 
or by crook?" 

**No. Pollards never show any * fever ' — 
they are too cool for that. I did not observe 
anything beyond a natural anxiety to help an 
important client, as well as to save themselves, 
if possible, from an exposure of their own gross 
carelessness." 

'* Well, I have to inform you that, at the 
very time when these people were pressing and 
worrying you to find that money, there ought 
to have been lying to the credit of the Tilbury 
administration, in the Bank of England, over 
one hundred thousand pounds more than was 
lying there — part of the rents and other reve- 
nues collected by Pollard and Pollard during 
the past five years, and never paid in to the 
Bank of England, but, on the contrary, mis- 
appropriated by them." 
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" Good God ! " 

"Yes — my father found it out last week. 
Had he seen you on that fatal afternoon he 
would have informed you of this monstrous 
and damnable fact — all the time that these 
scoundrels were giving you so much anxiety 
— pretending that it was a matter of life and 
death to find the money — forcing you to join 
them in practicing a deception on your sister 
— there ought to have been lying in the Bank 
sufficient money to pay off the charges on 
Pelton and Eton-Marley, and to leave you free 
to make up at your leisure the deficiency on 
the American Railway Stocks.*' 

*' What ! '* shouted the Earl, jumping to his 
feet. 

" They admitted it to my father, on Mon- 
day last week." 

** Admitted it ! And this morning they faced 
me as confidently as if I had been the knave 
and they were the victims." 

** Ah ! my Lord ! " said George Barton, his 
face flushing with indignation, ^* they may 
have thought that the only person who knew 
it was no longer able to give evidence." 
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'* Another hundred thousand ! '* groaned the 
Earl, sinking down into his seat. 

" Do not be alarmed, my Lord. They 
paid the money with interest, altogether over 
j^ II 5,000, into the Bank on Tuesday mom-^ 
ing. How they raised it, heaven knows-— 
but they are reputed to be very rich. They 
informed Lord Tilbury of it by a letter, in 
which they stated that these were back-rents 
which had not been accounted for. The Earl 
of Tilbury was so astonished by the magnitude 
of the sum, that he sent on their letter to my 
father. He received it on the fatal Thursday 
morning — he put it in his pocket to show you 
— it perished with him. Lord Tilbury asked 
him to get an explanation of it. On Tuesday 
afternoon they went on their knees to my 
father — they implored him not to divulge it 
— to assist them in covering up their delin- 
quency, now that they had made restitution. 
Possibly he might have done so — he was a 
merciful man — but unfortunately for them — 
fatally for him, I verily believe — his suspicions 
had been aroused in another direction. 

''You remember my father thought itadvis- 
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able, before he found out this new malfeasance, 
to employ them to raise the loan on the mort- 
gage, and moreover they had represented to 
him that brokers, with whom they had relations, 
could place the American Railway shares, at 
£2^, which would go a long way towards 
relieving you from your liability. Con- 
sequently you instructed my father to hand 
them over the Countess's mortgage deed, 
which they would receive, as her solicitors, 
in order that it might be extinguished, and 
her United States Bonds, which they were to 
return to safe keeping at Cou.tts's. Neither 
you nor my father had then seen any ground 
for doubting that the firm were thoroughly 
solvent, and trustworthy in their accounts. 
This had unfortunately been done. My father 
showed me their receipt — I myself made a 
copy of the list of papers, a list which I 
have at the Temple, as I told you this 
morning. Well, my Lord, my father hav- 
ing some business with your brokers, who 
were also accustomed to act for him in his 
small affairs, was in their office in the City, 
and happening to ask the price of * Stocktons,' 
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he mentioned that a large quantity were in the 
market. ' O, yes ! ' they said, * we deal in 
them a good deal. Your friend, Charles Pol- 
lard, the solicitor, is an immense operator in 
them, and has been for years. This is in strict 
confidence, but Mill, his broker, told us that 
Pollard had made a mint of money on them.' 
My father held his tongue. He went back to 
Pollards' — it was on Wednesday afternoon — 
and made an excuse for asking to see the 
packet of papers he had handed them a few 
days back and also the certificates of the 
Stockton shares, which were among the 
securities in their hands. He said he wished 
to make out transfers. They were anxious, I 
suppose, to conciliate him, as they wished 
to induce him to keep quiet regarding the 
accounts. At all events they made no objec- 
tions, and produced the papers. M,y father 
turned over the certificates, and saw the dates 
of them. The stock would have been trans- 
ferred to your name as sole executor, at the 
time when Mr. Fairway died — that is nearly 
seven years and a-half ago. These certifi- 
cates, which my father examined, were in your 
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name as executor, and were dated only three 
years since." 

"Oh!" 

" Did you ever sign a transfer for those 
shares ? " 

" Never." 

" The shares then had been transferred 
and re-transferred — in other words, someone 
had forged your name to the transfers — some- 
one who, no doubt, in the meantime was 
speculating in those shares — someone, very 
likely, who had sold them out at 60 or 70 
pounds and who, three years since^ bought 
them in for the Tilbury estate at 20 pounds 
or less — and thus saddled the unfortunate 
executor with a loss of over one hundred 
thousand pounds. My Lord, do you wonder, 
if from this fact I draw the simple and brutal 
conclusion that Mr. Charles Pollard, a large 
speculator, it seems, in these shares — having 
perhaps when they were at a high figure 
speculated for a fall, been caught ' short ' of 
them — * borrowed ' them from the Tilbury 
estate — delivered them, let us say, at 60, 
and, continuing to speculate, at length 
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bought them back again at a low figure, 
taking care all the time not to remind you 
that they were in existence ? " 

" Why," cried the Earl in the utmost in- 
dignation, " I never heard of such a thing. 
Such rascality — " he suddenly checked him- 
self, a flush suffused his pale cheek, his head 
dropped, his voice fell — '* but, who am I,*' he 
said in a low voice, " that I should cast stones 
at them ! " 

Nothing could have proved more thoroughly 
the true, fine temper of the EarFs metal, than 
his sensitiveness to his own fault, and the 
sincere anguish of his repentance. Young 
Barton^s heart was touched with pity and ad- 
miration while he watched the candid emotions 
of the quondam cynic. He hastily sought to 
divert the peer's mind from the painful topic. 

"My poor father," he continued, "told 
me when he came home, that he had com- 
mitted a great mistake. He should have said 
nothing about the matter — he ought to have 
kept his discovery to be revealed at a later 
period, after he had had time to verify the 
facts by a reference to the transfer office of 
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the company in New York. Unhappily the 
words escaped him — 

" * How is it that these certificates are dated 
only three years ago? Has the Earl ever 
transferred them ? ' 

"He told me that Mr. Charles Pollard, 
who alone was with him, turned red and blue, 
but tried to brazen it out. 

" ' Oh ! ' he replied to my father, ' the 
company made a new issue of certificates 
and we exchanged the old ones for these.' 

" Of course my father saw through that 
flimsy pretext. A scene followed, in which 
the elder Pollard, who was called in, joined. 
They tried to bluster it off — threatened my 
father with proceedings for defamation and 
so on. He left them, after an agitated inter- 
view, telling them he should sift the matter to 
the bottom. You would have heard of it 
from his own lips on Thursday afternoon, had 
he lived to tell you of it ! '* 

*' Why this is unheard of — terrible ! They 
are subject to a criminal prosecution ! ** 

** To a criminal prosecution — to be struck 
off the rolls — to lose the greater part of their 
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fortune — to be dishonoured and broken be- 
yond redemption." 

" But it shall be done ! It shall be done ! 
I will give you full powers. Whatever it 
costs me it shall be done ! " 

George Barton hesitated a moment. He 
did not like to remind the Earl again of his 
own compromised situation, of the disclosures 
that must be the inevitable consequence of a 
prosecution of these men. That thought was 
never absent from the young man's mind. It 
was weighing upon it like a nightmare. 
Justice to the dead would drag down con- 
sequences on the heads of the living — on 
this nobleman, become in one short day his 
friend — and on others — at whose sorrow and 
dishonour George's heart would bleed to 
death. 

He pointed out to the Earl of Selby, how 
precarious the position was in which he stood 
and how strongly intrenched was the position 
of the enemy. By the elder Barton's death, 
the only witness besides the Earl himself, 
who was tainted by complicity in one 
fraudulent transaction, was for ever silenced. 
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The receipt for the mortgages, the bonds, 
was destroyed. These documents were in 
their power. If, as the Earl had said, they 
now denied having received them, it was 
clear that they meant to destroy them or 
keep them out of the way. Lastly, they still 
had the Earl under their thumb, indeed more 
completely than ever. They had his Kensing- 
ton title deeds, his bond for ;;^ 75,000, and as 
solicitors for the Countess of Tilbury they 
could compel the Earl to make restitution of 
the United States bonds which had dis- 
appeared. 

'' But," cried the Earl, " with the collateral 
evidence which you are able to supply, we 
can soon prove the facts ! " 

'* That is very doubtful. Mine is only 
hearsay evidence. Remember, my Lord, 
firstly, that they are under the impression 
that a knowledge of these facts was confined 
to themselves, you, and my father — and of 
some of the most damning facts, to my father 
and themselves." 

** I told them this morning," said the Earl, 
biting his lip at the recollection of the fatal 
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mistake he had unconsciously committed, 
" that you were acquainted with all the facts, 
and had a copy of the receipt." 

''That is a pity/' said Barton, looking 
grave. *' It weakens our position to let them 
know what our case is. However, they did 
not know it on Thursday, when my father was 
— ^was put out of the way. You see that, my 
Lord?" 

" Perfectly." 

" You see that men, in the critical position 
in which they were placed, believing that 
George Barton was the only man who knew, 
except yourself — whose mouth they may 
have believed they could keep shut — " 

The Earl started. George Barton paused. 
He saw a vivid flash of illumination pass over 
the EarVs face. In truth the Earl had recalled 
the circumstances of his interview with the 
solicitors in the morning — their strange hints, 
and their mysterious manner. Had they 
then meant him to understand that he and 
they were equally interested in the closing 
of George Barton's mouth for ever ? Was it 
possible that having made him, the Earl, a 
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principal in a misdemeanour, they had thought 
of trapping him into becoming an accessory 
after the fact to a felony ? He could hardly 
think it, but, if so, thank heaven, they had 
failed. His language and bearing had been 
too candid for them ! 

"Had anything occurred to you?" said 
George, who had been waiting for the Earl to 
speak. 

*' Yes — 3. curious idea — but I cannot believe 
it to be more than a suspicion. Do you know 
that, on reviewing the particulars of the inter- 
view I had with them this morning, I seem to 
have a sort of feeling that both the partners 
were on the verge of making me some im- 
portant disclosure, which they concealed, pos- 
sibly owing to something I said, or to my 
manner, which was very severe and defiant ? " 

" Why,'* said George Barton, " it appears 
to be only an impression you have, but it is 
important. Possibly they may have been 
alarmed and put upon their guard by your 
statement that I was acquainted with the 
details.'' 
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" Possibly," said the Earl, with a puzzled 
expression. *' However, I interrupted you.*' 

" I was simply going to say it is quite con- 
ceivable that, when they were threatened with 
exposure, they thought they had only my 
father and you to fear — and — I cannot help 
the suspicion — he may have fallen a victim to 
that idea." 

" It is a horrible suspicion, George Barton. 
Bad as they are, I hardly dare permit myself 
to entertain it. But, still, as you say, if 
motive has anything to do with crime, they 
had the strongest reasons for wishing him 
out of the way.'* 

" You see you must try to realise the posi- 
tion as it would have been to-day had I been 
totally ignorant of what had taken place. You 
had entrusted those papers and bonds to my 
father's keeping. They had disappeared with 
him. I could have told you nothing about 
them. I am convinced your own good sense 
and generous confidence in George Barton 
would have led you — as soon as you had re- 
covered from the shock to nerves and brain 
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which you had experienced — to reject the 
theory. 

" But that he had gone off with the securities 
there was still open the theory that my father 
had been entrapped, murdered, and robbed by 
some persons who knew that he had the bonds 
in his possession. There would have been 
nothing to prove that Pollard and Pollard had 
ever received those papers, since the receipt 
had perished with my father. The certificates, 
with the damning evidence of their dates, 
would also have disappeared on some pretext 
or other, and you, having no cause to suspect 
anything wrong there, application would have 
been made in due time for new certificates, and 
the chances were a thousand to one against 
your ever learning anything about the dates 
of the lost ones. As regarded their restitu- 
tion of the misappropriated money, they 
could easily have thrown dust in your eyes 
by re-casting the accounts, and, possibly, by 
suggesting some new accountant or fellow- 
solicitor to audit them, who, for a handsome 
bribe, and being satisfied that the accounts 
were correct in fact, though not in form, 
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would have managed to cover up their wrong- 
doing. Lastly, the numbers of the United 
States Bonds would have been advertised, 
and, after a decent delay, a dirty parcel 
would have been thrown into your area, or 
sent you by post, and you would have had 
no clue to the sender. Thus everything un- 
pleasant would have been hushed up. They 
would have rendered themselves agreeable to 
the Earl of Selby by raising the money for 
him on the Kensington mortgage, and in 
gratitude for that, as well as in considera- 
tion of the advisability of keeping a certain 
transaction secret, they would have been ap- 
pointed your solicitors, and would have had 
the management of your estates. This, I 
say, would in all probability have been the 
situation if my father had not, through some 
providential premonition, made me his con- 
fidant." 

The Earl gazed at George Barton with 
astonishment, as he thus sketched, in a few 
masterly outlines, the probable plan of Messrs. 
Pollard and Pollard's campaign, if they were 
the guilty authors of the murder. 
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" Why, Barton/' he said, grimly, " one 
would think you had been at their elbows, 
overhearing their plans, your sketch of them 
seems so horribly like a picture from life ! '* 

" Ah ! my Lord,'* he replied, sadly, " I have 
thought it all out in bitter hours of reflection, 
and the instincts, or the intuition, of vengeance 
have come to my aid. My heart tells me I 
am right. And you see the mode of death 
selected — suggested no doubt by recent out- 
rages — was one that almost certainly assured 
the destruction along with the individual, not 
only of every means of identification, but of 
everything in the nature of evidence which 
he carried on his person'* 

'* But this is inconceivable — it is horrible — 
it is unnatural — it is diabolic ! *' 

" Epithets, my Lord, which, in a greater 
or less degree, are applicable to every crime 
by which a human life is sacrificed. Granted 
once the impulse to the crime, the criminal 
will very rarely hesitate over the means." 

" Have you confided your suspicions ta- 
the police ? '* 

'* Not a breath. I am convinced that that 
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would be the way to defeat my own object. 
Consider, that no sum would be too great to 
purchase immunity from punishment in this 
case. If my suppositions be correct, the 
guilty parties would not hesitate to try and 
bribe the subordinates in the Detective De- 
partment to throw dust in the eyes of their 
chiefs. You remember the revelations in a 
famous case ? It would be hard to find any 
service so perfect that there were no weak spots 
here and there — and in this case the tempta- 
tions held out would be simpljr immense.** 

''Well, Barton, I am in your hands. You 
can trust me as implicitly as I shall trust 
you. You have shown yourself to me to- 
day, under the most trying circumstances 
in which a man was ever placed, as pos- 
sessed of qualities of head and heart which 
I envy and admire — and to me personally 
you have exhibited a generosity and great- 
ness of mind which place me under obliga- 
tions to you such as I shall never be able to 
discharge. You will allow me to say that, if 
you have lost a father, you will find your god- 
father ready to treat you as his own son. I 
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cannot fill Barton's place, but, as far as you 
will let me, I will charge myself with your 
future, and, whatever remains of fortune or 
influence I possess, shall be always at your 
service as if you were my own child." 

As the Earl uttered these words, with an 
emotion which vouched for their sincerity, 
a strange light gleamed in George Barton's 
eyes. Had the Earl known what daring 
ambitions were blazing in his godson's mind, 
and pulsating in his heart, what hopes his 
words were kindling, while he gave way to 
the generous impulses of his nature under 
the sense of his obligation to one who had 
thus started up to lend him a strong hand 
in the midst of all the perils which surrounded 
him, would he not have measured his words 
more carefully, and guarded them from giving 
the slightest encouragement to those auda- 
cious hopes ? In these moments of grateful 
expansion men are apt to use words which 
carry to the hearer's heart a deeper and a 
wider meaning than the speaker ever dreamed 
of, and justify obligations he would be the 
first to repudiate ! 
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Midnight had long passed when this con- 
ference broke up. George Barton proposed 
that, for the present, the Earl should con- 
tinue his relations with Pollard and Pollard, 
not giving them any inkling that he enter- 
tained suspicions of their good faith. A 
secret agent was to be selected to go to 
New York and get the dates of the transfers 
— and, if possible, the original transfers — 
of the Stockton Railway shares. As vaca- 
tion was close at hand, George suggested 
that Le Breton should be asked to take his 
holiday in that direction. 
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